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ABSTRACT 

Due to inconclusive data, inconsistent findings, and 
a lack of relevant empirical studies, no definite conclusions could 
be drawn in this research review of school grade organization 
effects. The review specifically sought research that could 
illuminate the effects of elementary and middle school grade 
organization on student achievement, parent and student satisfaction 
program costs, and student attitudes and self-concept. The bulk of 
the document contains exhibits: (1) a letter from Phi Delta Kappa; 
(2) summaries of middle school research; (3) general articles on 
grade organization across all grades ("think" pieces, not empirical 
studies); (4) the executive summary of a report by Dr. John Riew, 
entitled "Intermediate vs. Middle Schools: An Analysis of the 
Relative Costs in the Montgomery County Public Schools"; and (5) 
summaries ot selected research studies on the effects of different 
grade organization on students and parents. (DCS) 
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GRADE ORGANIZATION: DOES IT MATTER? 



Across the nation, within the Washington metropolitan area, and especially 
here in the Montgomery County Public Schools (MOPS), there are schools with a 
variety of grade organizations. There are elementary schools with PreK-6, 
K-6, K-3, K-5, K-8, and K-4 grade organizations. There are middle schools 
with 3-6, 4-6, 5-6, 5-8, 6-8, and 7-8 grade organizations. Considering the 
almost unlimited number of grade organizations it is only fair to ask, does it 
matter? Does the grade organization affect student learning (achievement), 
parent and student satisfaction, program costs, and the student's affective 
domain (e.g., his/her self-concept)? 

The purpose of this brief paper is to summarize the relevant and available 
research on school grade organization and determine if the grade organization 
matters. Specifically, at the elementary and middle school levels, does grade 
organization affect student achievement, parent and student satisfaction, 
program costs, or the student's attitudes and self-concept? 

Selected articles used in this summary are abstracted and attached. In some 
instances when an article seemed especially interesting, the complete article 
has been copied and attached. Also, where possible, relevant research 
findings from MCPS studies have been cited. 

Before presenting our conclusions, an extremely important caveat must be 
expressed. Despite our best efforts to locate relevant research through both 
literature searches and telephone calls to colleagues, we have uncovered few 
articles presenting solid data, especially at the elementary level. An 
abundance of empirical research on grade organization simply does not exist. 
Most of the relevant literature we were able to uncover on grade organization 
is "expert" opinion. Our discussions with personnel in otner districts- 
indicate that our ! experience in searching the literature on sruool 
organization is not atypical. The letter from Phi Delta Kappa (see Exhibit 
1), reflects what we were told by other educators whom we contacted. 



I OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 

Student Achievement 

If research studies on. the effects of middle schools were excluded, there 
would be a definite void of empirical research on grade organization and its 
effect on student achievement. Further, where the middle grades were focal, 
the findings— both nationally and for MCPS~do not conclusively support one 
structure over another (see Exhibit 2). In fact, the review of the literature 
found no study which empirically compared the effects of different elementary 
school grade structures (e.g., vs. K-2, 3-6, or K-3, 4-6) on student 
learning. At best, the literature provided expert opinion on the strengths 
and weaknesses of such alternatives (see Exhibit 3) . 

Parent and Student Satisfaction 

At the elementary level, the review of the literature found no empirical 
studies which suggest that students or parents are more satisfied with one 
type of grade organization over some other type of grade organization. At the 
middle school level, the research is also inconclusive (see Exhibits 2 and 5). 



Costs 



Our review of the literature could find no empirical research supporting the 
notion that one type of grade organization is intrinsically more or less 
expensive than another* type of grade organization. At the middle school 
level, a study conducted by DEA in 1981 is relevant. The DEA study, entitled 
Intermediate vs. Middle Schools: An Analysis of the Relative Costs in the 
Montgomery County Public Schools , found that how much a school costs is 
related to the school's utilization rate and special program features, not 
what grades the school contains. Middle schools in MCPS do cost more than 
intermediate or junior high schools, hut it is because of program differences 
which are not dependent upon the schools' grade spans (for example, use of 
interdisciplinary resource teacher positions), not because of the grade 
organization level (see Exhibit A). 

Attitudes and Self-Concept 

At Che elementary level, the review of the literature found no empirical 
studies which suggest that student attitudes and self-concept are better 
because of one particular level of grade organization. At the middle school 
level, however, there are many empirical studies, yet once again, no overall 
trend can be established (see Exhibits 2 and 5). 



CONCLUSION 

To date, few conclusions can be drawn concerning the effects of different 
school organizational patterns. Despite numerous journal articles, studies, 
and dissertations which have addressed this topic, a lack of consistency in 
their findings exists, and there is no conclusive data supporting one grade 
level organization over another • 
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(liN'IERON 
IvVAIXIAriON, 
DliVlvli MOMENT 
AND RESEARCH 

TAURY W. BARBI'R 
Director 

WKJ.AUI) IL DDCKI IT 
C'ooidirialDi 

DI'liOKAII u. stiuthu k 
Assistant fidiJor 



December 29, 1982 



l.)r. Joy Frjchtiing, LUrect:or 
Instructional Kvaluatlon and Testing; 
Montgomery County Public Scliools 
Uoom 11, 850 Hunger ford Urive 
Uockville MU 20850 

Dear Joy, 

1 am writing in response to your request for research information about the 
effect of grade level organisation upon children's academic achievement and/or the 
effect upon parent and teacher satisfaction. 

We performed a search of relevant literature and found virtually nothing that 
would, in my opinion, apply to this i^sue, 1 conducted a similar search of the 
literature two years ago, when I was the assistant superintendent in Eugene, Oregon, 
planning a reorganization of grade levels. We found no relevant research then, 
either. 

What you find, if you read carefully, is the opinion of "experts" as to the 
best grade organization. Some "experts" predicate tlieir opinion on "facts," some 
on experience, but it still boils down to opinion* 

There does not appear to be any "best" grade organization. Logic alone will 
tell you there probably is not any "best" grade organization. Grade organization 
is really a political issue, not an educational issue, if for no other reason than 
that researcliers have refused, and will continue to refuse, to research this topic. 
It seems that a board and superintendent v^ould be best advised by you to understand 
that they :u*e trying to make a political decision, not an educational decision. I am 
convinced chat they would be better off being candid with the public about the type 
of decision they are faced with. The public already knows it anyway. 

To try to add credibility to a political decision by finding a best way 
predicated upon research would be a misuse of both politics and research, something 
1 am sure they would not want to do. 



Kighth Street & Union Avenue, Box 789, Bloomington, Indiana 47402 Telephone 812/339-1 156 
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Dr. Joy I' reiihti iiij' 



-2- 



DecembcL- 29, 1982 



I am sorry Lliat we were unabie to ai^sist you in your request for Inl'ormation. 
It, in the tuLure, you need assistance on an issue wliere there is research data, 
l>.l.ease don't liesitate to contact us* We will try to lielp* 

Sincerely, 

^■^ 'tf ^ ^ ■ 

Larry W. Barber 

LWU:ra 
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Summaries of Middle School Research 



ERIC 



Wiles, J.W., and Thojnason, S. Middle School Research 1968-1974; A Review of 
Substantial Studies ^. ■ ■ 



The purpose of this literature review of middle school research was to 
Identify and summarizse studies which sought to evaluate middle schools in a 
systematic way. Findings indicate little evidence by which to evaluate middle 
school education. Achievement, attitudes— i.e . of students toward school and 
of parents and teachers toward the middle school program; self-concept, and 
facilities were categories which the majority of these studies addressed. 
Additional areas were addressed. The absence of evidence is contributed to 
poor research procedures, a narrow and biased focus, and a failure to clearly 
define the subject of the study. There is a particular need for a systematic 
study to identify middle schools which follow the guidelines of middle school 
literature. 
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Middle School Research 1S63-1974: 
A Review of Subclantial Studies 
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sought lo ('\.ilu.iii' iindilh* N4hi«iU ni .i s%s« 
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liicrjiurc. A t«j| of 27 »(ud^« were rc- 
VK wi'd. o( wlnth 13 k^crc foond lo he lub- 
stJiiHJ) ni icrmtol rrvjrch d»iKn. numlicr 
of >ubjcit«i jsHr%vcd. .ind usjbk hndmiif 

RtMtrch Umitatloci 

Kxisimu rcwjrth on middle uhool v^U' 
tjiion IS of rcmarkJliU low qujiity. Mo^t of 
the stutlic^ lo tiJie h.nc Uxn ctihcr the 
nsult of di^scrutjon vsork or »ludii'^ by 
)uini»r hiiih .i"d iniddlc uhool jd\ot..u«. 
Kor ihi% fc.i*-)n tlonr lUv olijciiiMty of suth 
^ludifs IS qut-stion.tliU* ri*Mt?w unt»/c% 

wM'U dis^TtJtJon studti's jlid sU svhi»ol' 
spunvjrcd fi*M»Jfih »>iudtc5. 

Another pro^ilcni wiih I'Xisuntf rcHMrch 
i> tli.it It ionics ifiHii .1 InniU'd iiumUT of 
s{A{v% and nuuiiis llir iuuniiv Mmt of 
Ihc i*M*linu niidilk* lilim^l fi'MMuli h.is Uvn 
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Jlid Mn,hiuj?i. .ilihouuli this f<*ucw uiiliici 
^luiliis Iruiii .1 loul i»l M'U'n *t.itr^ 

fin.illv. most i'xisimn n-NCirth on ihr 
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limitrd in value hccjusc ihev did no< pre* 
ci^V MiJW mM\c uhorU!« tvxjus^ Ihrv 
did INK 4\»iiMiH r h<>vv l<«Ov: *iKh xhwiU h.ul 
htm in cJ(iNirtHV. hc^JUM* iN*v iliJ ntn nHit- 
cuir how kwiK pu^^N in »uvh Mhu>N luJ 
CJtpmcfHxxl the initkik* school pnii<rjm, .mil 
hiTuim* iNnr did noi iivlic.iic the ivJMin for 
the inlobJishmcnl of mkH Nchuojs All of 
ihcvc fjiiiifs uc l)cl»c\c. Hould WRnificjnlly 
afTcci the (indinfCi. 

IWtMfdi Flndir>gt 

The findings of ihf «iudi« below arr 
limiUKi 10 ihc i.iU'cory tn nhith thi'v arc 
Ils4fd. Nejrly jH of ihv siuUirt iitrd loikrd 
ai other cjUKOfK't jitd hjd oihcr finUin^^ as 
writ at ihoiMT mcniioncd. 

Miivtfmenl^Slx viudict were found 
which looked 41 jcjdcmic jchievcmrni In 
middle vi-hools jnd tompjred %uch jchicvc** 
mcni to oihrr formn of mtcrmeduie cduca* 
lion Sfo«l of the xludic^s ucre bjwd on 
n.iiionji tundjrdi/cd tcsis. Three ^ludici 
rKholich and Murrjv 1969. Cli^^iiteyer. 
I9C9. jnd Muonry. 1970) found no tii^tiili- 
cjnl difTerence!( m achicvernvni for middle 
Khoolrn when tompjred lo cquivalcni stu* 
dcnis in oiher forms of inicrmcdijie educa* 
ilofi. Onv $iudv ( Tr.iu%chke. 1970) indicaicd 
more jchlevemeni for middle •tehool ^tu* 
dents, bui onlv jtier Ji Icaii two vr.ir^ of 
Irratmenl In middle nhools. Tho studies 
Mlowcll. and Ca^. 1970) found 

tniddle uhool pupih achievim; higher in 
some academic arc.u than ihcir eounterp.iriH 
in other forms of intermediate education. 

Attttu(ie%^7¥io kind% of attitudes were 
addriv vKi hy the studies reviewed ailltudw 
of siudrnrs toward uhool and attttuden of 
parents and teachers toward ihr middle 
school program Two studies ( KholUh .md 
Murrav. 1969 ami Wo^yti. 1973) : \.iid mi 
KiKniftLMnt difTrrt*nc(.*N in student attitudes 
toward school Tlmv studies f Hic. 1970. 
Schwi. 1970. and Hr>anand KriiLsun. 1970) 
four>d a siumfic.ini 'tfrerrnce m the postuve 
itlitude^ middle s<hooU rs had toward school 
The lL\\c study alio revcak-d a creatrr con* 



rem of mMk «choo4 sti»denii with social 
and emotional questions. 

Three Mudies < Howell. 1969. Tr.iuschkr. 
I«>70. .Hid Bnan and Frukwin. 1970) luund 
a Mumlicant ddfen*nce in the positive at:t< 
3udn of tlassroom teachers toward school 
HI middle vhnoU. The Bryan jnd F.nckwi 
studv alM) found an increase in fjvur.iblc 
attitude ainoiiK parents toward the middle 
Si'h&>l proK^am. 

Mf'CoHfvpt^} n the area of self, 
cottctpt and sclf*pcrcepuon amonft students, 
four studies (Case. 1970; Eholich and 
Murray. 1969. Elle. 1970: xid Trauschke. 
1970) found no sit^iHcant ditferrnce be* 
(ween middle school studerts and 4.x)ntrol 
students studied, while two studies (Schoo 
1970. and Soares. Soares. ard Pumerantz. 
1973) found middle school students havinK 
liKniflcantly lowered sel(<onccpts when 
compared to students in other forms of 
intermediate education. 

Fanfinr)— Two studies (Davis. 1970; 
and Gatcwood. 1970) looked at fr.citities In 
middle s hools and other forms of inter* 
mediate education and found no si^nificani 
differences. 

Othf r Findings 

The review of oth^r studies on the 
middle H-hool revcaletJ some findings worthy 
of mention. A study bv Knnsky and 
Pumerantz details that litUe is bems done 
at present to prepare* middle school teachers 
in culleucs jod universities. A study by 
Boutih. McClure. and Sinks documents that 
los)k than utte-founh of middle s( hools m the 
midwest are including (he fifth Kradc in 
middle schools despite the human growth 
and development rationale uf the middle 
Khoril Other s'.udies ^Howell. 19G9. and 
Mooney. 1970) indicate that middle schools 
have incrciised attendance and (Howell) 
lowered diKipltne problems. 

After nc.'irlv ten years of e.tiitencf. 
there is little evidence available by nhich to 
evaluate the nierits of midrJle scSnil educa* 
tion. This condition, however, is not unique 
to middle sc^kmIs. Poor research procedures. 
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Educational Research Service, Inc. Organization of the 
Middle Grades: A Sununary of Research^ 1983, 



This Research Brief provides the historical background and theories behind the 
various approaches to the organization of the middle grades. It also 
summarizes the research on various factors considered important when 
determining grade organization. The following summary offers important 
information for use by local school officials and concerned persons when 
making decisions about the most effective and appropriate organization of the 
middle grades in their school systems. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



I 

This Research Brief provides the histori- 
cal background and theories behind the vari- 
C'us approaches to the organisation of the mid- 
jle grades. It also sunnariaes the research 
on various factors considered important when 
determini»ig grade organization. The following 
sucmary offers important information for use 
cy local school officials and concerned per- 
sons when naking decisions atcut the most 
rff" '":*/!^ -ind Qcpropriat-? crKani r,ation of the 
r. . : ! - r*. : r>r ir rh- i r £'::hc r \ zyz terns . 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 

• rliiu'^o *:ors 'ihrcughout the twentieth cen- 
tury gr^ipplei with :h^^ difficult task cf 
: ic-n t ifyir.g how best tc house middle 
grnde students in a schcol suited to 
t:>^ir part i :i:lr3r r^e-edc and interests. 
Jur.i-r h.igh f.:hcols. which consisted cf 
;fri',.ies '^-c-?, were the firsrt scluticr. 

inning ir. '9'0, Junior high school? 
rr- w in pop'j I -j ri ty ar. i in r.'jrbersi 

• nvfrearcherr fc'jn:^ -i w: ie range r.o- 
tiveo regarding the developrrent and func- 
tions of the junior high school. T>ie 
0''irl:est re5»?arch studies indicated that 
•■h**^ goals ar.'i functions cf *he junior 
l;i**h school were: 

--*c iesir^r. pr'-.grarr. 'hat t:ok inv: 
•? C'^ i» r, t i r, "i *. *.* i. i u 6 1 i i f f v n p ? r. g 



— to introduce college material ^°rlier; 

— to provide educational opportunity; . 

— ♦•,0 relieve congestion in the school 
system; 

— to use existing buildings better; 

— to provide a gradual transition from 

elementary to high school; 
— to offer some vocational education to 

pupils who would not remain in school 

until graduation; and 
— tc increase the retention cf pupils. 

• Several resea rchers concluded that the 
initial motivation for the establishr.ent 
of the junior high school was to allevi- 
ate the crowd*'?d conditions in existing 
schools caused by the post-World War I 
population boom* . 

• Later research studies indicated that 
changes occurred in the ains of the jun- 
ior high school. Researchers found that 
some of the original purposes, such as 
vocational training and rounding out th«^- 
education of potential dropouts, nc -cng 
er served as a justification for junior 
high schools. With the advert of child 
labor laws, compulsory at-cendance, and a 
different social order, the purposes of 
the junior high school evolved into pro- 
viding an educational program that in- 
cluded a basic general education , gui- 
dance, 3nd a strong oxplor^t^^ry aspo^t, 

• Researchers found that th^- fur? t icr.r :f 
t h f j Li n i 0 r r. i gh school 3 c c e p t e i by r : r 



authorities omphaaizeci the special needs 
01* preadolescents and early adolescents 
md include the following: 
--integration of the pupil's previous 

experience with education; 
— exploration of the student's aptitudes 

and special talents; 
— guidance ; 

--differentiation of opportunities for 
learning; 

— socialization for participation in so- 
ciety; and 
--articulation between elementary and 

high school. 
Early studies on the educational effec- 
tiveness of junior high schools indicat- 
ed a wide variance in programs, prac- 
tices, and grade organisation among 
sclxolj* called junior high schools. Re- 
3ear':jiers nlso found a 3igni:*:M;i' dif- 
fe:*'^nce between the practices -^i junior 
hirvh schools and the fur.cticn^ that edu- 
cational theorists postul=it'=rd . 
Evaluations of the functions of junior 
high schools showed that operating jun- 
ior high schools failed to live up' to 
the hopes and expectations )f the junior 
high moveinent- 

Resenrch that compared jur.ior :.igh 
schools to traditional 'tinc-rgnrton 
through 3th grade schools s.-iow'-zi tnat 
early Junior high schcols did nc'. com- 
pare favorably. 5y th^ cuz of tr.** 
'?5C''o, however, tht- jur.ior r.ig:. school 
was at least equal to, 'dnd m some ways 
better than, the traditional school. A 
f»-'?v of these studies showed that the jun- 
ior high school was abl^r t: surpass 
th«3e other schools in iciirzin uohieve- 
r.vTit -ind attitudes of :ne .-^ '.ui'^r.ts . 



THE MIDDLE SCHOOL MOVEMENT 



• By the 19bO's, educators were beginning 
to question whether the junior high 
school was the best answer to preadoles- 
cent and early adolescent education. 
They proposed a middle school with a 
grade organization of 5-Q or 6-8, com- 
bined with a more humanistic approach to 
the education of students* 

f Middle school advocates put forth the 
following criticisms of the junior high 
school as negative reasons for establish- 
ing a middle school; 
— junior high schools never achieved 

their original purposes; 
— junior high schools evolved into a 

"cheap imitation" of the high schcol; 
— the 9th grade continued to emphasise 
college preparation despite being 
housed with the 7th and Stn grades, 
— junior high schools tended to encour- 
age racial segregation by delaying the 
student's departure from neighborhood 
schools until the 7th grade; 
— the academic structure was too depart- 
mentalized; and 
— junior high schools adopted the social 
practices of high schools. 

• In addition to the negative critic. ;:ms 
of junior high schuols, :r.ar.y educa- 
tors postulated positiv*- reasons f.r 
establishing middle scho^lo. Th- 
positive reasons assigned middle 
schools the following attributes: 

— a grade pattern beginr.irig vith either 
the 5th or the 6th gr-K^.. 'ind endir'ig 
with the Bth gr'-ide; 
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--a willing attitude on the part of 
:he 3taff toward instructional experi- 
mentation, open 'Classrooms, team 
:.?aching, utilization of multi-media 
teaching techniques, and student 
grouping by talent and interest rather 
than by age alone; 

—an emphasis on individual instruc- 
tion and guidance for each pupil; 

— a focus on the education of the whole 
child, not just the intellect; and 

--a program to help ease the transi- 
tion between childhood and adoles- 
cence. 

t But again, as with the development of 
the junior high school, much research 
^nJic^ated that the major impetus for the 
•?st.;blisr.[nent , of njiddle schools was to 

ir.ir.'i t-^ overcrowding caused by the 
p'j :? t - A arid * a r II ba by "rocm . 

c The r.iid"*e 3chool movement, which began 
:r. nr.^f \itjO*3t was followed by a rapid 
^^rowth m the nunber of middle schools 
"oward the la::ter half of the decade. 

■ Hept^nrch on the implementation of middle 
3or;ool goals showed a lack of standardi- 
satioPi ur.cng operating niddle schools 
reminiscent :>f that found during the jun- 
ior high movement. 

t ^*ev-iral national surveys of operating 
T.ildl-^ schools r'.'und that most aiddle 
o:r.oolw f'ixled uchieve the goals of 
the nov-jTit^nt ♦ 

• A r'-:'Viow of the ^jtadies that c;oncen- 
trated on niddle schools in individual 
3t'it'?3 confirmed the existence of a wide 
gip between the ideal and the real mid- 
il-i' school. In alT.ost every study, "-.he' 
r^:: '.Mr 'J hers found that middle schools 
-••^r - :.ot 3bl'5 t: institute successfully 
t;*.- pp'-.^t that middle j-rnooi advo- 



cates determined the schools should 
adopt . 

• In comparisons between middle school and 
traditional school organizations (except 
the junior high school), researchers 
found that the establishment of a middle 
school appeared to have little negative 
effect on student achievement or atti- 
tudes. 

# Several studies indicated that the fail- 
ure to train properly middle school 
teachers and administrators was the 
cause of the middle school's inability 
to meet its goals. One study found that 
teachers believed they needed more sup- 
port fro?n administrators if they were to 
achieve successfully the middle school 
program. 



COMPARISONS BETWEEN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

# The research on grade organization cen- 
tered on whether the 7th through 9th^ 
grade junior high or the 4th, 5th, or 
6th through 8th grade middle school was 
best suited to the intellectual, social, 
emotional, and physical needs of stu- 
dents in the middle grades. 

# Both the junior high school and the mid- 
dle school went beyond a particular or- 
ganization of the grades, for each in- 
volved a particular educational 
approach. 

# Advocates of junior high schools, in gen- 
eral, questioned the necessity of middle 
schools, for they believed that each of 
the educational reforms proposed for the 

middle scl :)oi coulj easily be adopted by 
th^^ Wt^ll *)t'iblishej junior h\f;h school* 
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Middle school advocnteiJ believed just as 
atrongly that middle schools offered not 
only a new grade organization but also a 
fresh approach to the education of pre- 
adolescents and early adolescents. 
Many researchers who looked at the rea- 
sons behind the establishment of junior 
high and middle schools concluded that 
the major reason for both types of grade 
organisation was to eliminate overcrowd- 
ing in elementary or high school and not 
to achieve educational goals. 
Educators who examined the research oh 
the organization of the middle grades 
found It to suffer from several concep- 
tual and methodological problems y such 
as a failure to identify the independent 
vTiriables under investigation. Tins re- 
z^nrct: often exsr.ir.e'j r<olationships trit 
3ir: ly OiV vurr--: ly ".r.iin^?''^ , net as a re- 
sult of particular program? extant ir. 
the school. 

Curveys of junior hi^^h schools and 
die schools indicated ^.hat, on a nation- 
al basis, schools for the middle grades 
lacked org am za tional cons is tency. 
According to one of the latest surveys, 
50 perceni" of th*::- schools polled had 
middle grades organized in conbinatior.s 
of 5th, cth. or 7th through 8th grades, 
with ^2 percent usin^ a '7th through ^th 
grade orgar.i zat ion. 

Hesear'Th -'i'n hew well junior highs and 
mividle schools ochi'^vod the goals that 
educational theorists established for 
each showed that neither was able to livf; 
up to the expectations of its advocates. 
For the most part, researchers who in- 
vestigated junior high schools were dis- 
appointe: with the actual operation of 
the ^chc ^Is. 
• I.; kew.je, r^?;: -/ j r':'::e r^? who exar.ined rid- 
i]e .-j'^hcc 1 ."1 • xrress^-i disappointment in 



the ability of these schools to insti- 
tute a true middle school program. Many 
of these studies criticized the schools 
under review for being too much like the 
old junior high school and not enough 
like the ideal middle school. 

• Researchers studying the development of 
junior high schools and middle schools 
found a similarity of goals in both 
types of schools. 

• Researchers found that middle schools 
and junior high schools were more 
alike than different in regard to cur- 
riculum, organizational structure , in- 
structional practices, administrative 
practices, staffing patterns, extra- 
curricular activities, elective 
courses , personnel , and co-curricula r 
activies. There was some indication 
that middle schcolis, more than junior 
highs, used differentiated staffing, 
block and flexible scheduling, indivi- 
dualized instruction, team teaching, 
and innovation. 

• Researchers who examined the middle 
school and junior high school to deter- 
mine which was best for students in 
terms of academic achievement found 
little significant difference between 
the two. However, some studies of 
schools th^it were changed from a junior 
high school to a middle school indicated 
that the niddle school contributed tc 
higher achi^^vement and created an im- 
proved academic learning environment. 

• More than one-half of the studies com- 
paring the gttitudes and behavior of mid- 
die school and junior high school stu- 
dents as ^ function of the school they 
attended found nc oi^s^ni f icant differ»nfM 
between the two schools. 

$ Tho.,*'^ thfi* idontifi^'d diffn:*- 

en c <^ 5:'. four -i !no re pc t< i t i v e j t u d r; t at*:- 
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tudea among middle school students re- 
(Warding school, themselves, other stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators. 
One study designed to determine levels 
of motivation, task orientation, prob- 
lem solving, and class membership in- 
dicated that students enrolling in a mid- 
dle school for the first time seemed to 
adjust more rapidly and with less loss 
of self-concept than pupils entering a 
jur.i or high school . 

o*ua:es of teachers in middle schools 
•ir.d junior high schools found that 
te^ichers in r.iddle schools tended to per- 
form, better and have a more positive.at- 
t:tude toward teaching. 
Tvo studies that examined the custodial 
pupil control attitudes of junior h:gh 
;:. : T.:cdlc :i':hocI tesciier^ found tho: 
:r.- r.i'iolv 3ci;col t-tfachvrti were zcvf hu- 
n^'inict:'.* *.oward student control ar.d th*:^ 
w.; ;. ile .'^■:r.\:oI ^-7-6 grau^ combination 
i^-Ho 1-^33 :us:odial thar: junior nigr. 

I r.05'^ir:hers found little difference of 
:c;.".:on over the perception of func- 
::'-.::s of thi^ middle graies between jun- 
I'ji' h:gh and middle schcl teachers. 
H-w-?ver, "here were differences in empha- 
3:;i. Junior high schco-.^ emphasized 
:a 1 1 ?na ! -avcca t ional jpportun: ti^o 
:r.oniiG responsibility, and tr-msition 
-il e=t.-nt'j ry tc junior high; :r.liile 
..::\co\s wrre r.cre studenl centered and 
•^-.r.-.asi ::ea independent learning anu d^r- 
veiopment of academic skills. 

• :'t:st research found little difference in 

it-ituies of middle school and jun- 
;:r principals towarJ the functions 

. '. '. y. c 3 •« ^ V/ • • 

• '■• • SuTVvv f^:ur.j differences beiwf-i'n 

:r..:r hi^;;; 'jfJ mii^ilv j>:hocl pr;r.c:pylc 
L- r ta: r.i r.i«' \o personal it.i pro fesj - 1 



• In general, middle school principals 
tended; to be younger in age, with few- 
er years experience; to be a former 
assistant principal ux, a hign school or 
principal at an elementary or high 
school; to have an undergraduate major 
in elementary education or physical edu- 
cation; and to be certified in either 
secondary or elementary education. 

• Junior high principals tended: to be 
former assistant principals at a mid- 
dle level school or high school, to have 
an undergraduate major in social sci- 
ence, to have a doctorate degree, and to 
be certified in secondary education. 

f Middle school principals tended to have 
morv control in staffing and budget deci- 
sions and rated their personal prestige 
and self-ful f illment higher than junior 
high principals. 

• Studies 'chat examined the organizational 
climate of junior high and middiie 
schools to find out which fostered a 
more open climate found few significant 
differences. A few studies where differ- 
ences were found indicated that the mid- 
dle school fostered a more open climate. 

• One researcner who e:iamined the organi- 
isational climate of departmental ised 
and non-departmentalized junior high and 
middle schools found that non- 
departmental ised junior high schools and 
middle schools were more open, positive, 
humanistic, -ind produced higher satisfac- 
tion among the community und the parents 
of students. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE MIDDLE GRADES 

• Cur', '-73 :f 3Chccl sy^^tom^: have shown a 

aacr;*^ j'.MOr ni^hs, middle schools, and 
cv-r \v;...r :-:hoc:s t-^^t ,-cnfui5ed th^^ 
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issue concerning which type of grade 
arrangement provided the beat combina- 
tion for studeots. 

A recent survey found that 50 percent of 
schools polled were organized as 5th, 
6th, or 7th through Sth grade; 42 per- 
cent were organized as 7th through 9th 
grade. 

Through the years, educators were unable 
to reach a consensus as to the most 
appropriate grade organisation for the 
middle years of schooling. Some educa- 
tors favored the junior high school's 
7th-9th grade organization; some educa- 
tors favored the middle school's 5th or 
6th-8th grade; end some educators be- 
lieved that grade organization per se 
was of less importance than the quality 
of the prc^?ram offered in the school, 
•'^nit^** rch'i'rs who have examined differer;t 
rtSpecTts relating to grade organisation 
-UTreed that the quality of the school 
prcgrar. was far more important than its 
grade organ i zat ion. 

Researchers measuring the anxiety stu- 
dent*? experiencod as a function of the 
i;rade organi isa tion of the schools they 
attended found no meaningful relation- 
nhip between the pattern of school grade 
orA?ani3ation and the anxieties mani- 
fested by students. There was evidence 
that rirls felt greater ar.xiet:' than 
Vcyr in grades six througr twelve. How- 
ever, gfter the 8th fTade-. re^rardlese of 
5ex, nnxiety tended to decrease in each 
successive grade. 

P^-^snaroh regarding 7th grade pupils in- 
dicated that grade organisation had 
little effect upon th<:nr overall 
pcrscr.^1 -social ad jus tr:ent . 
Tr.'^ otudy that evaluated "th-'^th. ''th- 
"th, end '^th-l2th gr^^d*^ or*-'ani2n*;ion tc 
i'^t^^rmn*? which had *:h'^ /Tre-^it^st ';ff»?c^ 



on the student's ability to adjust to 
problems found that the lowest number of 
student adjustment problems occurred in 
the 7th-9th grade organization, and the 
highest number of adjustment problems 
occurred in the 7th-8th grade schools. 

• The results of several studies measuring 
the homogeneity of pupils within various 
grade combinations in terns of the level 
of maturity of the students led research- 
ers to recommend grade couplets of 6th- 
7th and 9th-10th as the best grade 
arrangements for grouping students of 
similar maturational levels. 

• One study examining the organizational 
climate of junior high schools, middle 
schools, and 7th-8th grade schools in- 
dicated that grade pattern hfld no signi- 
ficant effect on the organizational cli- 
iTfite of the schools. The behavior of 
teachers did not vary significantly be- 
tween the three types of school and the 
behavior of principals was not influ- 
er.c^d by grade arrangement. 

• Research evidence indicating an earlier 
onset of puberty led to the deduction 
th/ir 6th graders more closely resembled 
'^th graders than elementary school pu- 
pil?, and that 9th graders held more in 
cc;r,mcn with high school students than 
with 8th graders. 

f Other researchers emphasized the impor- 
*'.?^r^^ of protecting students from grow- 
i::^- 'ip too fast. 

• 1:. ?;oneral, studies regarding the best 
placement of the 6th grade indicated 
th/it neither the academic achievement 
r;cr the attitudes of 6th grade students 
w^T.' n.dverGely affected by being placed 
ir. y particular ,t^rad« organ! z« tion. 

f r'^^r-earch r, tudy conperin*: ;unior 

to r^id'Jle scho'"^ 'ind *^l»:^menta ry 

2i 
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ile schools provided more appropriate 
prOf^T-ims far 6th grade pupils in terms 
of higher academic achievement in read- 
ing '3nd arithmetic and more positive 
self-concepts than elementary schools. 

ff aesearch that tried to determine the 
most appropriate entry level for middle 
school tended to show that the 6th 
grade, rather than the 5^h grade, was 
the best entry level. However, as one 
researcher found, placing 6th graders 
with ''th and Bth graders may promote a 
rcre rapid social maturation as the 
younger otudr^nts adopt the habits and be- 
havior of their elders. 

ff otuditrs of the maturity level of 9th 
traders indicated that these students 
rTiore closely resembled 10th graders than 
p-r3:ior:? qnc bolor.r^^i in a 9th 

• r.irvvv.^ o'S principals and district ad- 
zir,i?.ZT^t'':r? r^^^ardir.r the placer^er.t of 
the *^'th £THie found a substantial r.ajori- 
ty tc believr? ^^hat the 9th grade be- 
Irne^ec with the high school rather than 
v:th the '^th ;jnd Sth ^r^de. 

f r:*?^carch cr th*/ effec:u of grade organi- 
r-^ticr. on the acader.ic achievement of 
/"rh icrade v'ipils shoved that pupil 
•ichivvexer. t was net affected by the 
;:lacerent ^^th grader pupils in h jun- 
ior high, -i renior high, or a combina- 
"i-^r. ;uni':r-L:^nior hit?h achool. 

• 7vc r'-s 93 r : h e r be 1 i e v- 'i tha t the n*? c '^s - 
d^^.y :f introducing Carnegie units in 
the ?th fr-ade meant that the 9th grade 
properly belonged with the senior high 
schoc 1 . 

ff The Htti^.uiHi: of principals toward rr-jde 
7 rf*ur. : Z3 1 i . r. ':,:jve chan^'ed over the 
y •> u r s , V i *: r •; r k- of th » • 1 e t e s t ju r v t>y ;j 
:::ii:::\inr f e r'?r:o- :\v the ^^-ti 



Earlier studies showed a preference for 
a 7th through 9th grade organization. 

• Recent research shows that two-thirds of 
the middle schools were organized in a 
6th through 8th grade combination. 

• Recent research findings regarding brain 
growth indicate that the brain grows in 
stages, with growth spurts and plateau 
periods. 

• C\jring growth spurts corresponding to 
the middle grades five, six, nine, and 
10, youngsters should find it easier to 
acquire new, higher level cognitive abil- 
ities. These appear to be the timer for 
the introduction of new information and 
the development of new thinking skills. 

• A plateau period occurs in middle grades 
seven and eight and seems to be the time 
when new skills should be fully inte- 
(?r3 tod . 

• If the implications derived from b iin 
growth periodization are true, educa- 
tors have new evidence to consider as 
they attempt to meet the special need-s 
of adolescents during the middle grades. 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Th^ following are some of the more impor- 
t'lr. r research findings for consideration by 
rM:hool cffioialf^. legislators, and other con- 
c*^rr.03 persona :n making decisions regarding 
f-rade organisation and school programs for 3tu- 
dents in the middle grades- These conclusions 
have been generalized from an extensive volume 
')f .'-esearch varying in scope and quality and 
'cv<»rin^^ two-*:nirda of a century. For this 
r^-M;^cr. ♦ the Bunn^ries of the istudies in this 
M'.5-')r::;i Trior jnould be oxnmined before ^jsing 
v>/;3v ^':r.-^ I J:>i')n.5 tc make policy de^isicns re- 
/iviir.ir' >^r'jd»^ 'M'l-THni zation cr 3chor: rro<?rin3. 
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« Throughout the twentieth century, 
schools have been organized vith any 
number of different grade arrangements 
i"n response to educational theory, ad- 
ministrative needs, or population pres- 
sures. 

# Research has shown that through the 
years enrollment pressures have bee" a 
major factor in school organization in 
the middle grades. 

# Current school age population trends in- 
dicate that enrollment pressures will 
continue to be a major consideration in 
school organisation in the middle grades 
in many school systems. 

• Current national school age population 
trends indicate major enrollment in- 
creases in the elementary grad-js accom- 
panied by major enrollment ic- creases in 
Vn*^ hi^h schcc: ,5r*iies. 

# Rese^irch on the mental, phy^i^'-al, emo- 
tional, find maturity levels o\ preadcles- 
:ent3 -md early adolescents indicattis 
that educators have many factors to con- 
sider as they attempt to meet the spec- 
ial ne»-?ds of the students of the middle 
^r'ides . 

• The junior high school was tr.e first 
attempt to create a school suit^-d to the 
special nt=eds of these studcr.tij. It 
eirow in j^opularity for fifty years. 

# In the !960's, the middle jcr.ool was 
ronceived as a new opportunity to 
:orrect the perceived faiiinrrr of thf 
junior high school . 

♦ Research indicated that neither the jun- 
ior high nor the middle school was able 
to achieve tne goals that ^o-.;:vitiona j 
theorists est':ibl ished for q-i rr.. 

• Heije&rchers jTnparin^: juni.^r r::^•h 
.v.-hoo"i3 with middle schools ::■'!. four.^i 
tnorn more ai than dirt'''Jr^?r.''., wom^^ 



researchers have oncluded that they 
are different in name and grade organiza- 
tion only. 

« In general, grade organization appeared 
to have no detrimental effect on the 
academic achievement or attitudes of the 
students of the middle years. 

• Some research evidence indicated that 
middle schools fostered a somewhat im- 
proved learning environment, fostered 
more positive student and teacher atti- 
tudes, and was more innovative. 

• Research indicated that teachers in mid- 
dle schools tended to perform better and 
have a more positive attitude toward 
teaching, and were more humanistic to- 
ward student control. 

• Studies have shown little difference in 
the opinions of both \^achrv\: ^n^, pr:nc;- 
pals in junior high 3c)xo!3 -mo x:ddJ»i 
schools ever their perrept: of tne 
funcrions of ti^e middio grao^^a. 

• Research indicated that grad^- :rgaiu«a- 
ticn had no significant effo-ri :l tht> 
organizational climate of the Gc-hoois. 

• In general, studies indicated that nei- 
ther th^r academic achievemi^n: nor tne 
attitudes df 6th grade students were 
adversely affected by beint* placed :n 
any particular grade organization. 

f Research •h^lt tried t: det-rr:;:n'r th».^ 
most appropriate entry level for the 
mj'^.':i]».' ^,rade schools t'.7nded t- snow that 
the 0 1 n g d 0 , rathe r t n a n t t h 
grade, waL> the best entry Uv--; for matu- 
rati onsl reasons . 

• Resvjarch P'.garding 7t;i gt'ado p';pili; :n- 
dit:atej thnt ^jrade cr^- ni z'-. *. . .n-i i struc- 
ture:- ha.j iittie effoc* Jpor. 'r;*;r ov-^r- 
aj I ^K'Vi'iOy.ii 1 -iuOCl'i] -M^ ustrr.-:.* . 

• Rei:e:jr.":. .^"'.rw.r'j that *ne j':.:'-:: : 
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'Effected by the grade orRnnisation of 
^^unior hi/?h, senior high, or n combina- 
tion junior-senior hi^jh- 
f Ctudies regarding the level of maturity 
of 9th graders indicated that 9th grade 
students more closely resembled ICth 
graders than 8th graders and belonged in 
e 9-12 school. 

• Researchers have suggested that the 
necessity of introducing Carnegie units 
in the 9th grade indicated that the 9th 
rrado belonged with the senior high 
school » 

• :-Uidie3 r^Asuring the homogeneity of pu- 
pils within various grade combinations 
found that the grade couplets of oth and 
*^th graders and 9th and ICth graders 
wore best for grouping students cf simi- 

t ra" ; rs founi - .^ul .-.tan t ■ -£:jor- 
:ty ^0 tc*li»?ve tha- *.rc ^tr gr-j-iv be- 
':'r,r*^i wi th the hi t^h .-"ichool . 
« r.:rvey£ of schjcl oyfj^ons have? shcwT. a 
*.:*.ck of crganicationa: consistency 



among junior high schools, middle 
schools, and other types of schools. A 
recent survey found that 50 percent of 
schools polled were organized as 5th, 
6th or 7th through 8th grade and 42 per- 
cent were organized as 7th through 9th 
grade. 

• Recent surveys showed that two-thirds of 
the schools called middle schools were 
organized as 6th through 8th grade. 

• The latest survey of the opinions of 
principals regarding middle grade organ- 
ization indicated their preference for a 
6th through 8th grade organization. 

• Researchers who examined different as- 
pects relating to grade organization gen- 
erally agreed that the quality of the 
school program was I'ar more irportant 
tr'.Hn its grade ori'nnization. 

• H*:-o€r. ' research icarin/^ err, ^vcmXl 
spurts at the Gth Mnd 9tn gr-vvr levels 
nr.i G plateau period ar the ; r:nj " *:; 
grade levels held new irr.plica ^^ns for 
curriculum and' program deve2 c; m*\'^ ir 
the middle grades. 
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EXHIBIT 3 



General Articles on Grade Organization 
Across All Grades* 



^These are generally "think pieces/' not empirical studies 



Caliste, E.R, Do School Orga.iizatlonal Patterns Make A Difference? 
Mimeographed Paper, 1975. 



This study compared 12th grade students in an K-8 pattern with students in a 
4-6 plan in an effort to determine the effect of school organizational 
patterns on learning and school adjustment. Findings include the following: 

o achievement did not differ 

o few differences were f 3und with students' perception of school 
experiences 

o no meaningful difference was found between students in stability of 

socioeconomic aspiration level 
o no inhibitory effects of organization patterns in participation in 

extracurricular activities was found 
o stability of performancs within socioeconomic status classification 



was found 
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Do School OrganlsatloTul PtCternt 
Kaka Q Difference? 

by EdwAid K. Caliste 
Over the yeare many educatore aod educatlooal organizations have 
taken a strong position on the beat sequential grade aggregation that 
vill better facilitate growth and developaent of children in the schools. 
Each group or organization defends its choice usually in terms of broad 
educational goals. The organisational patterns started in the late 1600 
and early 1700 and continues in our present systems « There seeos to be 
as much diversity of opinion now as existed over one hundred years ago 
as to the best selection or grouping by grades that will enhance both 
adjustment and learning. While millions of dollars are spent on the 
various grade patterns, it is also interesting to note that there is no 
significant research data to support the use of any particular pattern. 



Basic Organizational Patterns from 
1938-48 



The National Education Research Bulletln(l) gave the following 
breakdown of school organizational patterns as they existed in 1948, The 



report was based on 1,372 city systems. 
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i- 

Orttanlr4>tlotuil P.ittoro Percent j; 
6-3-3 3^ ^ 

5- 4 ^ 23 ' . I 

$-6 16 

6- 2-4 ' 12 

6- 3-3-2 — 4 

7- 5 — 3 

5- 3-A-2 2 

6- 2-A-2 — 1 

7- 2-3 1 

Others 3 

It la very dlfflcalt to relate the diversity of orgaalzatloDal school 
patterns to the specificity >- the neetis of children as described by the 
developmental psychologist. T^.e age range encompassing these orgaalrational 
patterns would certainly Include children with a wide range of emotional 
stability, physiological and psychological needs and values and levels of 
■aturltyt 

School Organitaclonal Patterns from 
1948-60 

Grade-level org&nlrations continue in what educators might call a 
logical and orderly sequence with the final Judgment being made by the 
decision making personnel in the school district. A very comprehensive 
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tto^ of «lewntar7 icbool oraaniiatlonaX pattorna was conducted by the 

0, S, Offlct of Eiucation(2); tha rtaulta vara publiahad in I960. FoUowln;; 

«r« tha flndlQ^t of this atudyt 

School or&anlsaclon, oxdualva of eublldy aupporced klndergarde 
prosraaa, by U. S. and regional percantagea. 



Typa of School 
OrRanitatlon 


Total 
11. S. 


Morth- 
Caat 


north 
Central 


South 


Vest 


6-3-3 


33.8Z 


31. OZ 


35.0Z 


30. OZ 


31. OZ 


6-2-4 


16.A 


10.7 


12.5 


15.2 


18.2 


6-6 


14.6 


14.6 


19.0 


10.3 


15.0 


7-5 


3.5 


5.3 


.9 


3.7 


5.1 


8-A 


23.9 


32.9 


16.7 


26.2 


18.4 


Otbar 


7.8 


5.5 


6.9 


8.6 


12.3 



Tha alx year eletaentary achool haa nalntalned Ita stability fron 1938 
to I960. However, there are no aignificant changea in the categories listed 
in the 1960 study when coopered to the same categoriea in the 1938-48 study. 



School Organizational Patterna from 
1960-70 



The «c8t recent comprehenaive study of grading patterns Is contained 
In the text .\dmlnistration of Public Education, third edition by 
Stephen J. Knexevich. 1975(3). The author reflecta on a study conducted 
In the 1960 which yielded the following data: 
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0. S. Mndltin 



P«rcene 



6-3-3 70 

6-2-A 15 

Oth«r 10 

Tho report «lto glvfli a breakdown of grading patterns by states. 
For cx^aple. in Minnesota 96X of the schools are on the 6-3-3 plan, 22 
on tl»e 6-2-4, and 21 siot accounted for In the study. The District of 
Coluabla has lOOX of Its schools on the 6-3-3 plsn. Howver, the state 
of Arizona has only 9X of Its schools on a 6-3-3 plan, 73X on the 6-2-4 
plan and 18Z on various other organitatlonal patterns. Unfortunately, 
the study does not Include a detailed analysis of other patterns such as 
those listed In the 1938-48 survey. 

• 

In order to determine the effect of school organizational patterns 
on learning and school adjustment, the author conducted a study which 
compared twelfth grade students who sttended schools organized in a K-8 
self contained structure with students who attended schools organized in 
a K-3, 4-6 self-contained classroom and then a 7-8 departmentalized organi- 
zational structure. The 7-8 departmentalized structure was based on the 
variables of achievement, stsbillty of socioeconomic aspirational level 
as measured by eight and twelfth grade occupational choice and school 
adjustment over this period. All of the students attended ninth grade in 
one school and then one which used a 10-12 pattern. The author visited all 
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of th« ichoolt to verify the orRonlxetlotul p*tten>i of eech ichool. On* 
•cbool had aultlple grade lovelo <4, 5, 6) In one cUeerooa. Th« epecitlc 
purpoeee of the etudy were ei follcvts « 

1) To coopare twelfth grtda CPA of K-8 atudeoti with tvelfth 
grade CPA of 7'>8 studoats la order to detemlno differences 
over a four year period. 

2) To analyse the perception of achool experience! peculiar to 
etudenta with K-8 organizational backsround that are different 
froa those with a 7-8 backgrounds 

3) To deteralne whether there la a atabillty of socioeconomic aspira- 
tlonal level aa neasured by occupational selection in ninth and 
twelfth grade. 

4) To detemlna whethei" the participation In extra-curricular activities 
of pupils with a K-8 background are in proportion to those with^>a 
7-8 background. • \ 



5) To determine the effects of SES on these variables. ^ 

Rationale for Matching 

To accomplish these purposes, 22 K-8 pupils were matched with 22 7-8 
pupils. Students were matched on the verbal-reasoning percentile rank of 
the DAT and socloecooooic status using Hollingshead's Index of Social Position 
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Tb« Ttrbal rtajoalss (Vt) of tbi DAT 1j a mc1q« of v«rb«l axuloiiu 
dMi^atd to MMut« botk YtrbAl ability «nd daductivt rta •ontng f Actora* 
Siaca thiEM factora Mtr* u a baaia for achool acbirr«Mat aod ara 
alao objcctiva forwa of MaaurcMotf tha teat vaa salactad aa a valid 
crltarla for iiatchio3» Tba VX parcantila iafonatipa vaa obtaiaad froa 
tha eioftlatlTa racord dorint tba firat quartar of tba ttinth grada* Tbcra- 
fora« acoraa probably rcpraaaat tba acbiavaaMt of tbaaa atodaata bafora 
tba lafluaoca ot tbair Aiath sroda aducatlooal tra1nirn» Utua providint 
a «ora valid baaia for aaaaurinf tba infloa&ca of additiooal acbool laamiof 
om tbaaa atodioca. 

SocloacoooBlc aucaa vaa aalactad bacaoaa it ia a aubjactiva oaaaura 
of autisa» Ufa atjla aad valnaa that influtaea both achool acbiavaaaat 
%ai seboQl AdjoataMt. tcteel •dJuatMBt «u acatartd by • ttudtaC qu«ttloimalr« 
Unlopti evtr • fevr ■oath fniod utiof tvMt7-«ix itmt f roa Th» itoontT Problf.* 
C*w»e>!!iHs. 7M« tafofMeiM «M eroM-valli«u4 hy • •tractttrsd icudant lacsr- 

tmmtf toA CeaelMloM 

Tto nmlu of Cta •tai^ a^M^ Chtt (1) acUavMnt M aM«or*d by 
OA «u •ucl0tic«Uy •IfBifUm oa tta T-tMC at tta .OS Itral fn 
tkls ypglntwt (2) tbtra vm fw <li<t r ii CM bcCMM taOora vltb K-t 
aad 1-9 acteal artfiiiaatlaaal tacfAtowy aaqwrlauat 0*ca 4Uf«r«ac«a vara 
tr-mi, tkay mf wra ralacad ta » airi aas raUar thm traada that ea«14 
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b« •tfcrlb«tabl« to prcTlooa cehool or£«ulutlooal ■tTocCusa); (3) char* 
a0 Bualatful 4iffere»c« b«ewMa C«8 and 7-S •Codeats in ■ublllty of 
•oeiOMOoeale MplnClotMd lev«lt (4) thtn wm no loltlblCary nfftctt of 
ortulutloaal tcbool p«tt«ru la pAzclelp«cloii la extracurricular actlvltlaa 
(S) Cbara vm atAbUlty of parfonwaca wlthla a«ch SSS cUsalf le*ltoo. 



trifle Cladla«s vULch rH gKf latarut edocatora ara a* follow i 

1) A cec«l of 25 itndtaca (12 K-4 tad 13 7-<) axfriaMd a oaad for 
mnm •stUuau U davaloplac good acudy habits. 

2) A total of 2S atodaata (15 «ad 10 l-t) aaiprasaad a daalra 
for aaalataM la oatllaiax icbeol «nk or taklat aetaa la eUaa. 

3) 7-a atadoats cp«)t CM heura aora iMok atadrlat •cboel work 
tkaa K-0 atadaata. Bowwrar, ctera naa aa a l g alflr a a t dlf f araoea la 
•ckiavaMat vbas ttS aad iacailitaacf v«ra aaasarad by Toital 

ila« nwaatlXa rosk of etM Ut. 



4) 1) otadaou (U B-« aai 13 7-«) ladleatad that thay 'li Mt hava 
a a«raca«y vr ayMM lot acadyla* tcHal wrk. Tkty aiaflj raad 
rli«4 cba Mt«rtal far tte (allovlM day. 



5) Im tmafUm af dapartaaatallMUM (7-f atadaata) «aa ikat tte 
Amlaym •! iat a»m <wal akllla aa a raaaic af alsUf voald 
fttclaliaatlaa. Bwiafar, aata 7-« atadaaca (13) tbaa tr$ 
ttmOoM (19) Mlcacad a aaad lav aaalattaca la davaloflac 
talatlaaaklaa* 
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XaylleacloM (or Edocatloa 

Siaca Mtool ortaalxaClMAl ^tttraa ■hqM4 no aigBiflcAttt 41(fftrtnc« 
iB this ■Cudy ia •chicmBtatt la stability of •ocioacoooale uplnti^aal 
lattl Of la particlyfttloa la «tt t ca rtlcujjir aetlirltlaa and tlaca tubillcy 
of porforaoaca aslat vltkla aadi SU clualficatlMi tbo correat oaphuia 
oa achool on^aaiutloaal (rado pactano aaj ba alalaadlPt U tbo goal of 
adaeatlaa la acbitiwat aad adwol adjoataaat* BoMvcft a caralul obaar- 
mcloa of tbo apaalflc fiadlats ladlcata that tbaaa loala My battar ba achlavad 
bjri 

1) lalpiat tt«4i><iu to acfuUa a aatbad af atadylas %x4 praparln« 
far aciiaaU cfealltataa aach aa oatlialas acbool aubjacta by 
cataf»rlaa mi aobcatatiriaa af fcaovUdfa aad by ladlcacioi tba 
ralovaacy tf limm MiofortM ta tba caacapco tad yrlaeipUa batat 
diaoaalaitodi 

I) ftovidias Btra ockaal aapafvlataa of iadlrliaal a ii it aoiata or fupac- 
Haad lidfpMiIwi otaiy tuim tbta tlHat boM aaaifoaaau. 

)) Uaaifyiaf Urn laaniitf ocyUft of cbUdraa aad iaacbiat tba uaa of 
lataUmail CMla la davalopUs atntaflaa tbat ara tfft^Uu to 
pfabloa aalHat altMtlaaa. 

4) TMChia« iUUa tbac viU faallluta pi r aaaa l mtUX adjaataoat* 
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If M an (plat to pnrtA* ctodosta vltk mm caatimitj la tb*ir 

bj leoMat « otbot fJKCsrtt Mck u. t»»cfc« tvIaUm IX f«ctlT« 
cMmoLlcACiMi. ty?M of rt^m* efftnd. tb« lc«r»iB« •tylo* o( cMldr« 
•Ai rcctota eootribotliv to «a iccrwM la tU le»«l of ■otlvacloa throath 
ralrroacr of otttrlalo or CMt«*C. 
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Hess, F., and others. '^Organization of Schools: An Overview of Alternative 
Grade Level Arrangements." In Issues In Education; A Documental Look at 
Seven Current Topics . Mimeographed paper, 1978. 



The authors discuss historical changes in the grade-level organization of 
schools dealing with variations that have emerged at the elementary, middle, 
junior high, and senior high levels. Several pages (see attached) deal 
specifically with variants at the elementary level. Attention is given to the 
K-3, 4-6, and the K-2, 3-5, plans indicating where these structures appear 
advantageous. Mainly, they find these systems to be useful (1) where 
duplication of expensive facilities can be minimized through the inclusion of 
small numbers of closely associated grades in single buildings, and (2) the 
truncated grade range allows concentration and effective utilization of expert 
staff. These conclusions as offered are the opinions of the authors based on 
their experience and/or reading of other sources. No empirical data are, 
* *.wever, presented in the chapter to support the claims of the authors. 
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school populations necessitated division of the unified, K-12 structures into 

more managec^ble units. 

In the 1970*s, the dramatic growth of population which had characterized 

the previous 150 years slowed dramatically. national population levels 

stabilized; school populations declined. I., some places, the drop was more 

marked than in others, yet the trend appeared to be general. The new pattern 

necessitated a move toward consolidation of grade levels and facilities first 

9 

i-^ elementary education, then in the other two levels. 

Because general discussion of the full range of these groupings is 
cumbersome and often confusing, treatments undertaken below will proceed 
on vir i.\:1r.'i:i-.':/ basis. Elementary schools vnW be discussed first, with 

••.idcii^-:: ;-:t^Pior hiqh fiChools :'oIlov;ing. 

('.■iCani^;::i.o:. Lcvu^ls in Elementary Education 

!:: on^j r^cnse , all of American public education grew out of elementary 

:'v')olr>, since thc^ one room schoolhouse was fundamentally an elementary 

institution. By 1S18, separate primary schools with four grade levels were 

tuncti^^^.inc :n F:NOSton for pupils aged four to seven. The four classes repre- 

.uci 0^ incrp£^sing proficiency in reading and spelling. With the 

':.:eveloL;men': of the Prussian system from an original nine into thirteen grades, 

interest in primary education c:;me to focus on the first nine levels (including 

kinderc^.rten) , with thp remaining four being left to secondary education. 

' 11 

The result v/as thr tr-ii'litional Fight -Four plan. 

A neavy hurJen was plocc:: on primary education by the Eight-Four plan. 
Tr.o Kl-::-ontary section of this systc.r. developed ou^ of the first nir.e levels 
c: \'r.'' ':r,:E:)ii\:\ i>ys:o:Ti or orcafU,:a tion . Under th'^ Pnissian concept, a chil'Vs 
s::hc::-:: rogan ac;-. six and cnc^^ : at age fourteen, when he was conoicprpd 

... i \. 7h^: 1: r : . ^niinl 

were .-.xpected to acquire profic :-nci'^s in basic lar.juages and m.a tn o:nat:c r 
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along with introductions to geography, history, and science. The burden on 
the elementary levels of the American system was made heavier by the changing 
Sizes of student populations. Initially, many students did ...t continue their 
educations past the eighth grade. Sizable numbers would quit at or between 
any of the various levels . Secondary school populations were usually the 
committed, homogeneous remainder. Education for all this really came to 
mean primary education tor all . 

Variations quickly developed on the Eight-Four Plan, yet this traditional 
model of Ameri:an school organization has survived in many places. It con- 
tinues to flourish in rural areas, where a more conservative approach to 
education holds sway; and in states wnere separate administrative units for 
elementary education exist. The ?Uu ..s ol.s :r -.c support from psychologists 
who believe that thirteen anc lourtecr o' cr, do not mature as rapidly 

as most psychologists contend. Ot! prop. ^ ■ r.-.e arqued from a sociological 
standpoint, that the seventh grader )• -.oo y. o be influenced by the maturity 
level of ninth grade students. 

AH of the alternatives which h. vg been ceveloped into the Eight-Four plan 
have restricted the range of olementa.y education. An early variant separated 
grades seven and eight fro.r. the firs. .ix. Supc.rters of this approach argued 
that thirteen and fourteen year old students ere in a period of development 
where a more varied program, inclucr.ncj fewer repetitious subjects should be 
provided, in the early dec.cies of the twentieth century it was also believed 
that more students would continue in school for longer periods if a break in 
organization came at so^.e point othor than age fourteen, the point traditionally 
regarded as the end of schooling by large segments of the adult population. 

. ■ 1 ..o^ r- rP-r-'- -rad^s ^pven and eight fror, Ter.en -.ary 
The initial riiO'.'err.f r. lo ro.,.o v'"-^-^ . . 

-.r^.nc .vn^ ^ur-^-'v Wo.sed or ha-y notions of human 

scnoo! organizations was — • iOi^. . wv..^^^ ^ , 

• , ; T ... .'\- in -/^e field of crP.J v-velop- 
•r otivation as 3^- ^ 

r.ent added great'vr impei'jo to this pottern. ,> 3 



The elementary segment of the Eight-Four plan, like Its Prussian counter- 
part, had .focused on the schooling of the individual for adult life. It had been 
adopted for use in America,, although conditions in the United States bore little 
resemblance to those in Central Europe. During the early twentieth century, 
child development studies gradually shifted the focus of elementary education 
from the total schooling of the individual to the instruction of children. Within 
this context, individuals who had reached puberty were no longer children and 
were thus removed from childrens' education. The close of elementary education 
was accordingly moved from the eighth to the sixth grade levels. The Impact 
of the new interest in child development dramatically changed the organization 
of elementary education. Indeed, it may have created elementary education as 
we know it today. In areas where the K-6 approach took hold, primary education 
shifced from the inculcation of \hp individual wuh all of the skills necessary 
for life, to concern with total child nevelopment. The accent on instruction 
in basic subject areas remained, yet with it came a concern for the child as a 
special type of individual, one with emotional and mental needs which set it 
apart from the general population . A number of criticisms have been leveled 

at organizations including K-6 elementary schools. Yet most of these comments 
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have focused on the junior high, rather than the primary institutions. 

The division of the K-8 elementary school has continued beyond the move 
to K-6 setups. One popular variant is the K-3 plan, involving the building of 
several such schools in various neighborhoods, to provide only primary experiences 
for the youngest children. After grade three, the pupils are transferred to larger, 
intermediate schools for levels four through six. This particular type of structure 
can be less expensive, since larger facilities which young children do not 
necessarily need, such as cafeterias, gymndsiuois and auditoriums need not be 
duplicated in each primary building, but nay r.e located in the larger, inter- 
n"'?'-:i':]to school . 



Anpther or^cinizatlonal alternative places a preschool year with grades 

K-2 in one building and a second four year block, including grades 3-5, in 

another* This structure provides maximum concentration on the needs of the 

very youngest children within the context of individual neighborhoods. The 

second level schools can be somewhat farther removed from the home and 

20 

serves larger geographical areas. 

The 3-5 system also provides economic and institutional advantages , 

Duplication of expensive facilities is minimized through the inclusion of small 

numbers of closely associated grades in single buildings. Expert staff members 

21 

can also be attracted and effectively utilized in such specialized institutions. 

Another important factor favoring the K-2, 3-5 setup vjqs the ciscline in 
school populations which began to make itself felt in the 1970*.':. The stabil- 
ization of national population levels stimulated a widespread 6c:'r^ m 
numbers of elementary pupils. The trend necessitated consolidaiior of. grade 

levels and facilities at the elementary level and made more urgent t:he imple- 

22 

mentation of plans such as the K-2, 3-5 setup. 

At the extreme end of the elementary organizational continuum there re- 
mains the ungraded school, a plan which provides for pupil progress through 
various achievement groups, rather than from grade to grade. The problems 
associated with this approach appear to be numerous. Retention rates are 
unknown. A student could conceivably spend from five to ten years in school 

before entering seventh grade. This type of institution is still in its infancy, 
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and must be considered experimental rather then practical. 

There are numerous other pattern:^ in elementary school organizations. 
Of special importance in recent years has been the growth of kindergarten and 
pr^ -school levels. Always a part of the Germ- n system, kindergarten caught 
nr. q*.:ic;:lv in American urbc<r. nreas. but ncre r-lcAvly in the cnuntrys icie . The 
period since 1940 has seen the acceleration of this level to rural areas. The 
advent of the 1960^s witnessed a rapid gro%vth of pre -school education in 




urban and suburban locations . A subsequent rise of pre-school education in 
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the rest of the nation would not seem far off. 

The pluralistic nature of American education has encouraged the develop- 
ment of varied forms of^elementary school organization. Studies have shown 
that each of a number of varieties of educational structure have received con- 
siderable support. In 196C, almost one fourth of all elementary schools (23,9%) 
included grade levels K-8, while almost t%vo thirds (55%) included grade levels 
K-6. The latter approach, with all of its proponents, appeared to have gained 
the acceptance of most of the population, although the K-8 plan still held the 
allegiance of a sizable minority. At the timf of the survey, other variations 

such as the K-3 and K-2 structures prevailed in less 'han 8% of the Nation's 
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school districts . 

The years since 19 60 have since chanqcd t"i'. ■ •.•); • ;v?-.ional patterns of 
elementary schools. Statistics now show th< - pruyran:.':- iiuch as the K-3 and K-2 
approaches are gaining acceptance. By 197; . the p:. c-3r.uTge of all schools 
using such organizations had surpassed 12% (It bhoaid be remembered, how- 
ever, that the mathematics involved here car. overrate the significance of these 
statistics, sii.ce each K-6 school divided wij; producfr at least two of the 
smaller institutions). The smaller primary school structures seem to have 
Gained largely at the expense of the K-6 plan, since the percentage of schools 
using the K-B approach has decreased only slightly during the intervening 
decade. The organization of elementary schools seems to be related to the 
variety of geographical and sociological settings involved. The K-0 plan, for 
one reason or another, is apparently well-suited to rural areas. 

An important statistical trend in the development of elementary school 
orcranizcition has been the downv/ard extension of primary instruction to include 
>--vJorcrfrten nnd pre-school. Already alludod to above, this trend began with 
dramatic extension of kindergarten classes during the 19mO's. By 1958, 
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70.4% of all urban areas maintained public kindergartens. At the same time^ 

however, only 4.5% of urban communities maintained pre-school programs. 

Rural systems continued to lag in the extensioa of kindergarten, although, by . 
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1960, over one third of all rural districts supported such classes. By the 

1970's, increased interest in pre first grade education had increased enroll- 

ments in both types of classes. Almost 90% of all urban areas maintained 

kindergartens while over 15% subsidized pre-school programs. The proportion 

of rural communities maintaining kindergartens had grown more slowly, but 
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did exceed one third. 

2.. Organization of Middle Schools 

Unlike the elementary school, which was part of American education 

:rom its very beginnings, the middle school has been a late arrival on the 

educational scene. Its predecessors were the junior high schools of the 

early twentieth century. These institutions, alluded to in the above discuss -n 

of elementary organization, grew out of a belief that pupils in grades seven 

and eight had academic and emotional needs which differed from those of 

younger students. In many ways, the junior high school v/as designed to 
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facilitate the transition from childhood to adolescence. The institution 
still has its adherents, although its popularity has greatly lessened. 

The middle school emerged from an increasing dissatisfaction v;ith the 
junior high school. .During the mid twentieth century, critics of the latter 
institution argued that it simply copied the departmentalization, subject- 
centered curriculum, and sophisticated student activities of the senior high 
school. They claimed that the junior high school served no distinctive pur- 
pose. Some even suggested that grades seven and eight might be amalgamated 
into the senior high schoqj.^^ In this context thn micicile school v/as advanced 
as an alternative institution which coulp adequately rneet the unique educational, 
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This article is a review of grade organization. Its recent trends, and factors 
to consider in examining changes at the district level. The author concludes 
that. there is no best form of grade organization which results in superior 
student achievement or social adjustment. He suggests that the multiple 
definitions of middle school contribute to the lack of substantial evidence to 
support any single grade level configuration. ^ Further, research on grade 
comparisons, Ibrain development (Intellectual growth) and school size have not 
yielded conclusive results. Finally, a telephone survey conducted in 1980 by 
the author suggests that factors other than student outcome play an Important 
role. Specifically, he reports that decisions to change grade organization 
were based on facility availability and adequacy. A need to create racially 
integrated enrollment patterns also was a major factor cited by telephone 
contacts. 

Concludj.ng that there is a lack of evidence to support any one form of grade 
organization, the author suggests that school districts select a grade 
organization format that best fits with local preferences and facility 
availability. Any organizational plan can be made to work; however, good 
articulation between school levels and careful planning of programs are 
required for continuity in learning. 
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Howard JoUnsan 

radc organizaiion has long been 
a subject of discussion in ihe 
nation's school disiricls, Ever since 
the Prussian system of graded schools 
became an accepted pattern of 
schooling in the United Stales, school 
districts have debated the merits of 
K.6/7.9/IO.12, K-8/9-12, K.6/7.12, 
and other forms of grade organiza- 
tion. The middle school movement of 
the early 1960s intensined this debate 
and served particularly as a basis for 
reexamining the need for some kind 
of transition experience between the 
elementary and senior high school 
years. 

Update and Review 



This review of grade organization 
is intended as an update on recent 
trends as used in the schools and as a 
review of factors to consider in ex- 
amining changes ai the district level. 
Much of the opinion expressed here 
is based on conversations with per- 
sons recently involved in some type of 
dislriclwidc change in grade or- 
ganization. 

Howard A/. Johnson is chairman. 
Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration. University of Washington. 
Seattle, 
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A fcccnl telephone f5Urvcy of prin- 
cipals and oiher adminisiraiors in 
those disuicis was used in collcciing 
informaiion, and a review of recent 
liicraiure on the subject of grade or- 
ganization proved helpful in develop- 
ing the guidelines suggested lor use 
at ihc district level. The intent here is 
to provide useful background infor- 
mation for principals v/ho may find 
themselves involved in cxaniining 
grade organization change in their 
own districts. 

Recent Trends in Grade Organization 

The four-year high school, preced- 
ed by a K-8 or 1-8 elementary 
school, is clearly the traditional pat- 
tern for education in the United 
Stales. In 1910, the date marking the 
beginning of the junior high school 
movement, at least 95 percent' of all 
secondary schools housed grades 9-12. 
The other five percent were spin be- 
tvvccn five and si\->car high schools. 
The junior high school movcineni 
v\as actually rather slow to catch on; 
and. even by 1920, less than onc-half> 
of one percent of all secondary school:^ 
were classified as separate junior high^ 
schools. By 1970-71. the separate 
junior high schools numbered 7J50, 
or 3 1 .4 percent of all secondary 
schools. 

Most of the junior high schools 
started in the period prior to 1970 
housed grades 7-9. This, of course, 
meant a trend away from the iradi- 
lional four-year high school. Many 
school districts during this 1920-70 
period adopted the K-6/7-9/10-12 
formal of grade organization. Only 



in recent years, with the increased in- 
terest in middle schools, have we seen 
a re\ .^rsal in this trend. Delween 1970 
and 1 977, the number of middle 
schools more than doubled. By 1977, 
there were 4,180 middle schools, as 
compared with 7.434 junior high 
schools. 

Continuation of this conversion of 
junior high schools to middle schools 
has resulted in a reversal of the ear- 
lier trend away from the four-year 
high school. While precise figures for 
Ihc 1980-81 school year are not 
available, it is estimated that more 
than 60 percent of the approximately 
11,500 senior high schools house 
grades 9-12. The declining school en- 
rollments of recent years, along with 
the increased acceptance of middle 
schools, seem to have accelerated this 
return to the four-year high school. 

Research Evidence on Grade 
Organization 



One reason for the range of grade ) 

organization patterns in U.S. / 

school districts is the 'Jack of evi- / 
dence that any single form of grade \ 
^ganization is ^^^^ ^" students) 
0? scnooi oistncis. '."A majOT aigu- 
ment of this wrft'ef is that, in the 
absence of generalized research evi- 
dence favoring a parlLCA)lar.Torm of 
grade orcani/ation.y^it is entrrcl 



^reasonable thaTTcHool districts select 
/ a grade organization format that best 
fits with locaKacility and curricular^ 
. conHgurations./^cfore — -suggesting 
Spccmc-gtrUcfmes to be used in this 
matching process at the local district 
level, it is well to examine brielly re- 
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suits of research ciToris designed lo 
csljhiish ihe relalive merits of piirti- 
cubr grade orgjni/aiion formats. 

One such research focus involved a 
comparison of middle schools with 
junior highs and other forms of 
transition education. Several studies 
have attempted to compare schools 
with different grade structures on 
such variables as student achieve- 
ment, attitudes, and self-concept. 
After reviewing studies conducted 
prior to 1975, Wiles and Thompson 
concluded: 

Afler 10 years of existence, there is 
link* evidence available b> which lo 
cvaluaie the meniN ol middle >chi>ol 
cducaiion. This cunditKm. however, is 
nol unique lo middle schools. |*uor re- 
search priicedures, a narrow and bia.sed 
focus, and fadure lo clearK define ihe 
subjeci of study have coninbuicd lo 
this condiiion.' 

Research on middle schools con- 
ducted since 1975 has added little 
or nothing to the evidence that any 
single format of transition education 
is superior to all others. Most gener- 
ally, the comparative studies, wheth- 
er concerned vviih achievement or 
attitude measures, have shown no 
Significant difference between various 
grade level configurations under in- 
vestigation Part of this problem 
stems from the multiple definitions 
of middle school. Some have defined 
the middle school as consisting of a 
particular set of grade levels, others 



I. Jon VV. WiIch jmJ JuIu Vhomjson. "Middle 
School Rcsciirch 1*^68. I^U- A Kuvic\^ of 
Sub^>ianiij| Sen lies.** Eduv,vtunul Li'dJership, 
March 1975. rp 4::4:3 
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view ihc middle school as having a 
certain combination of curricular 
features such as interdisciplinary 
studies, basic skills emphasis, or de- 
emphasis on competitive athletics, 
tvcn if there were distinct and gener- 
alizable advantages for some particu- 
lar grade level configuration, it is 
doubtful that these differences could 
be demonstrated due to the confiicts 
in middle school definition and the 
usual problems involved in establish- 
ing and maintaining throughout the 
research period a similar* ' all rele- 
vant conditions except r* organi- 

/pTom what we kr *\v now. it ^is^^ 
/difficult to argue for or against the ; 
I middle school or junior high school i 
I based on grade organization alone. \ 
Most experts seem to agree that J 
significani results are not likely to be ; 
discovered by simply comparing 5-8, / 
6-8, 7-8. or 7-9 grade organizations, j 
If there are important differences to \ 
be identified. the> arc most likely to \ 
Ve tied lo programmati c differeno^^ 
A similar void exists'ln the com- 
parison of 9-12 and 10-12 senior high 
schools. Most of the so-called re- 
search comparing placement of the 
ninth grade (in the 7-9 junior high 
versus the 9-12 senior high) has been 
based on opinions of students, teach- 
ers, and/or administrators: often the 
research is based on demonstrated 
characteristics of students at particu- 
lar age levels rather than actual im- 
pact of alternative schoolmg formats. 

One such study concluded that 
ninth graders should be in the senior 
high school simply because they are 
more like tenth graders in intellectual 
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ahiliiy jnd cniououal maluniy.' 
Siudiii* of ihiN son rnav iidd iptcrcsi- 
ine uMulils inlo ihc dcvcKipinciUal 
characicriNiics of youih. bui ihcv 
hardly rcprcscni conipfllmg evidence 
for ihc supcnorilv o{ one parlicular 
grade level ori!aru/alu)n. Similarly. 
I he research indicaline periods ol" 
more rapid brain dcvelopineni and 
inielleclual urowih (e.g.. ai ages 10- 1 1 
and 14-15) ma> suggest dilTereni 
lypes of educalujnal programs for 
sludenls in particular age range..; bul, 
because of ihc si/'ible variance m 
grovMh palierns among sludenls and 
parlicularU bciwcen bovs and girls, 
ihis research should probabK noi be 
used in a prescriplive manner for 
delerminjng grade organi/alion pal- 
ierns in ihc schools.^ 

Research on school size can some- 
times influence ihe grade organi/a- 
lion selccied in a parlicular school 
disirici. Here again, hov^ever. iherc 
e%isis no ideal ^i/e for schools al 
either ihe elemcnlar> or secondare 
levels. Al ihe elenicniarv level, cvpcr i 
jnpjnuui seems lo suppon a minimum 
of 250-300 sludenls. Schools wiih 
lesser enrollmenls are hard pressed lo 
provide ihc lypcs of grouping and 
special services desired in niosl com- 



2 Nornun K M>crv. PluinJ. tntcilcituai 
£ mat (anal, and Sm ta: Mai\if\t\ Levels 
t'>\:hth, ,\irth. an J Tenth ijfj,ie SnJt'nts ^ith 
implicanom lor School Grade Organizations. 
IKIC il l)iUW p 1'"' 
} Mcrnun r EpNtcm. "Grouir. Spurts Dunne 
Brjin Dc^clopnicni IniplicjlJon!! lor tduCa- 
lion.il Poliwv." in EJuidtton and The Bratn. 
SocMiv .seventh Ncarbook oi' the NjitonjI 
Socictv lor the Slu>K oi tducaiion. ed. Chall 
jnd Mif^kv iChkJiO Univcrnii) o! Chtcj'JO 



muniiics. Research on school si/e al 
ihe secondary level has been more 
e\ief\sive lhan a( ihe elenicniary level, 
bul ihe resulis are no mt)re conclu- 
sive. 

.Mosl research is again based on 
cxperi^ opinijm raihcr lhan carefully 
coiurollcd c.xperinicniaiion. MunI of 
ihis opinion seems lo suppori abso- 
luie minimums of 300 and 400 slu- 
denls al ihe junior and senior high 
school levels. Where sludenl popula- 
lions arc dislribuled in a manner 
justifying larger schools, ihis is con- 
sidered advisable. The larger schools, 
however, arc preferred more on ihc 
basis of expanded curricular oppor- 
luniijcs ih.in i)n proven gains m siu- 
dcnl achievcmeni. Willi respeci lo 
ma 'cimurn sizes on ihc secondary 
school level, ihcrc is no research evi- 
dence ihal schools as large as 2,000 
10 3.000 arc harmful lo sludenls; 
hov^ever. mosi researchers studying 
ihe question of school size feel that 
secondar\ schools in the ^iOO lo L500 
range are more desirable. The\ point 
out that ihe larger schools have 
proved to be • 0 more efficient and 
!>eem less successful in encouraging 
high rales of participation in ihc ac- 
liviiics offered. 

In the absence of compelling re- 
search guidelines on either school 
^'rade organizjiion or school size, 
loc;il districts are left lo make grade 
org;inizaiKm decisions on ihe basis of 
loc.il preferences and facility avail- 
;jbilily. There i> plenty of room for 
local option in making decisions on 
ihcse matters, and mosi districts 
faced \Mlh ihe need and desire lo 
make a change of some kind vvill 
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want 10 consider a variety of factors 
in arriving al ihc appropriate model 
for their particular circumstance. 

Grade Organization Chan);e in 
Strlcclcd School Districts 



The current K-12 public school 
enrollment of 42.5 million represenis 
a decline of almost three million 
since 1970. This decline, which has 
been concentrated in the central city 
and inner suburban rings of our large 
metropolitan areas, has been accom- 
panied by considerable pressures for 
change in grade organization. 

As a means of determining .^lrate• 
gies used in coping with both the 
enrollment decline and the pressures 
for organizational adjustment, this 
writer made telephone contact with 
administrative personnel in a number 
of districts that were known to have 
implemented a change in grade or- 
gani/alion wuhin the past few years/ 
Personnel in each of these districts 
were asked about reasons fur iheir 
recent change and the extent to 
^^hich ihe> had attempted to evaluate 
the results of the change. Materials 
describing both the previous and 
current grade organisations used in 
these districts were also requested 
and examined as part of the survey. 



•I. A figure complete report on this telephone 
surve>. includinu a \\^\ of the (ji>tric;N par* 
licipjtme. ejn be ohtuincd Irom the Burcju 
of Scht>nl .Service and kc^eurch. Uni\ersit> of 
Wjshiiikitiin The report complete J m 

AupuHt i»>HO. under conirjci ^Uh the tK-(tc^ue 
Public S.hooli. IJcllevue. Wj^^h The Bcllevuc 
School District ih utili/inj; the survc) linduiv;^ 
Ui a hjMs for its »)v*n ^lud\ of jlternjiixe lor., is 
of grjdc orgjni/aUon 



Of the 3l_di^iets included in this 
telephone survey, almost all indicated 
that facility availability and adequacy 
played a major part in the dcciMon 
\^Lj:\}ixn^ lri"nhTcc'^rTh^listric^ts>, 

r facility availability was coupled with 
the desire to create more raciall y in- 

V^tegr ated enrollmeiu ^ pauerns.'*' fiven 
the few respondents wiuT indicated 
their district' had a clear preference 
for a particular type of middle school 
pattern indicated that the grade or- 
ganization change probably could not 
have taken place were it not forja 
good fit between student numbers 
and facility availability. 

In most cases, the decision to 
change grade organization was made 
in a manner that permitted the maxi- 
mum number of students to utilize 
more up-to-date and specialized facil- 
ities. As an example, moving ninth 
grade into a high school building was 
often viewed as a means of up- 
grading elective programs, pariicular- 
K in the science, music, and business 
education areas. 

Several respondents felt that, while 
the decision to change grade organi- 
/,ation was made on other than strict- 
ly curricular grounds, it served as a 
lime to accomplish needed curricular 
changes for certain groups of stu- 
dents. In the most frequent case of 
districts adopting a middle school 
and a four or five-year senior high, 
respondents mentioned the impor- 
tance of lesser emphasis on competi- 
tive athletics for students in the II to 
14 age group, a more interdiscipli- 
nary or current problems emphasis in 
the middle school years, and the es- 
tablishment of better teacher-student 
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rclaiionships ihrt)ui»h use of ciibcr 
block schcilulinu or icachcr-counsclor 
pnu!r;iins. 

CuidvliiU's for (I'radc Oruuni/ation 
Channc in Schools 



Up 10 ihis poini, ihc wriicr h-is 
documcnicd a vwdc variance in grade 
organi^aiion in U.S. schoob and 
has indicated ihe likely conlinualion 
of pressure for iirade ori!ani/aiion 
change, pariicularly during ihis 
period orcnrollmeni decline in urban 
and suburban school ssslenis. ^Vc 
have also revic^vcd a few of ihe re- 
sults ohiained in a telephone survc\ 
of selecled di^lrn;ls inv4)|ved in reccni 
grade organiijatikin changes, 

Based on u more detailed revie\^ of 
vie\spoinis expressed by ihese person- 
nel involved in implemeniing changes 
of grade organi/alion al ihe local 
district level, several suggestions or 
guidelines have been developed. 
These should prove helpful lo olher> 
involved in ihe organizational change 
process. 1 1 IS especial K import ant 
lha( school pnncipalb and oiher ad- 
niinislraloiS involved in guiding the 
change procesb in iheir local disiricis 
uiili/e ihese guidelines as pari of the 
planning process. 

/ Bc^in (he pliifinin^ prnces.\ and 
(he ideniifkauon of {idcrnoiives 
with a clear understanding about 
what research says land dues not 
say I about grade organization. 
Planning involves ihc setting of 
goals and objectives and the identifi' 
caiion of *'vsork maps" ^ho^wng hou 
these giuls and objeciivcs are to be 



accomplished,* The dcvelopmeni of 
work maps is generally accomplished 
by examining the relative inerus of a 
variety of possible means lor attain- 
ing organizational goals. With this u\ 
mind, it is extremely important that 
the planning grouo not he limiled in 
its examination of alternatives. As 
seen earlier, past research on grade 
organization has not ideal iOcd any 
set format as being best for all situa- 
tions; hence, it is important that a 
wide variety of grade organizations 
be considered in planning al the local 
district level. 

One need only look at the wide 
variet\ of grade organization pat- 
terns to understand that local district 
circu,iisti«nces can dictate some un- 
usual buw ^i'^'v/.r ; • \ successful grade 
organization arrangements. Several 
large urban districts included m the 
telephone survey utilized two or more 
organizational arrangements within a 
single district. Several districts in 
California have adopted a K-'^/''S-l2 
format with apparent succes> Uhile 
personnel in certain of these districts 
indicated a preference Ibr rclurning 
to a format involving some ^tandard 
transition or middle !:.chool Niep. t .ey 
indicated that the present arrange- 
ment made sense in terms of their 
declining enrollments. facilit> availa- 
bility, and patron preferences 

In at least one of these ca^c.s, the 
decision favoring the unusual K'7/S- 
12 seemed to turn on the greater 
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poliiical viability of closing junior 
high schools raihcr than the neigh- 
borhood elementary sehools. Here 
again, in the ahsonee o\ proven 
research prererences. local cir- 
cumstances ^nll generally play an 
important part in the eventual 
selection process. 

2 Any change in grade or^amzaimn 
should be planned well in advance 
of the actual change and this 
change should be designed lo ac- 
complish needed curncular and 
staff development improvements. 
Just because research does not 
direct us to a particular grade or- 
ganization format as being prelerred 
in all districts, thi. does not mean 
ihat changes in grade organization 
should not be made ^^ith a definite 
eye to meeting curricular improve- 
ments at the local level. Gordon 
Vars. a leading advocate of improved 
education in the transition years 
between elementary and high school, 
recommends that the change itself be 
recognized an opportunity to ac- 
complish oihe; needs: 
Any shake-up of an established 
pattern provides an excellent op- 
poriunitv to make fundamental 
improvements. Whether regard 
Ihe change from junior high to the 
middle school as a revolution, a 
reformation, or a coiossal mistake, 
let us seize thi> uolden opportunity 
10 make a fresh approach tov^ard 
goals we have aK^a>s held for 



rci^^Jan F Var>, -Jun.or H,uh or M.dd e 
School Uiuch BeM lor the tJuCJi.on of 
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schools for young adolcbcenis. 
however they are organized and 
whatever they are called.* 
This need to use grade organiza- 
tiun change as a vehicle for accom- 
plishing curricular and staff develop- 
ment needs of the local district is 
particularly imporlanl in this period 
of limited staff mobility. All of us, 
administrators included, can prolit 
occa.sionally from a . new challenge: 
and grade organization change in the 
school district is one useful vehicle 
for establishing such a challenge or 
renewal in ouf professional assign- 
ment. 

j, A .vHCcm/H/ shift in grade organi- 
zation is more likely ^^hen special 
alieniion is directed to the needs 
of new groups of students to b2 
accommodated in a school. 
Failure to make provisions for new 
groups of students was most often 
mentioned by those included in the 
telephone interviews as a problem 
area m thetr district's recent change 
in grade organization. As an exam- 
ple." one district administrator spoke 
of 'adding the ninth grade to the 
senior high school level ^uihout in- 
corporating suitable changes m grad- 
uation requirements and course olfer- 
,ngs. Another respondent mentioned 
ihc need for more teacher-student 
counseling, at least in the initial >cars 
following a change in grade organiza- 
tion. 

Those persons involved m tne 
planning process arc well advised to 
plan special orientation programs for 
new studems and their parents and to 
alert staff members to this need for 
carefully monitoring possible adjust- 
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mcni problems of new groups ol siw 
denis. SUiilenl-lOAludcnl spDnsorship 
and inlorinal leaehor-Mudeni ilisv.us. 
sion sesMOfiN may prove hclplul m 
meeimv; ihi> oneniauon need. 

School disincl adminisiraiMfs nuisi 
also \k miiuirul ol* ihc ncedN ol teach- 
ers involved in building shitis. jo 
some slaies, ii is imporlani to check 
on possible cerullcalion problems 
assoc'ialed \Mih Ihc shili ot' ur,ule 
level leachinu assignnicnl. Ii is al- 
wa>s advisable lo involve icachcrs 
well in advance of any pl.mneil 
chancre in erade organi/aiion. Ii is 
oflen helpful, ihouuh nol alua\s pus- 
siblc. 10 iiive sialT mcmberN the op* 
porlunii) 10 vi>ii prourams ol .i 
similar lype m nearby disirict.s. Hns 
cncouraues u greater sense ol con- 
ndence by ihe sialT and makes ii 
more likely lhai the best p.iris t)l 
these other programs will bo incor- 
porated into the planning process. 

4. litXurtlli'w nf the tvpc of s^rnite 
or^itnt:a(it)n change under anwuh 
cradon. all staff nwnthers n\u\t he 
encouraged to work to\Mird an ar- 
iieulaied K'l2 program, 
ll IS unlikely lhal any form ol 
school organization thai has different 
levels of Nchooling \^ill escape articu- 
lation problems. These problems ^mII 
be overcome only through diligent 
moniliumg b> school administrators 
and concerned teacheis. All loo often, 
differences m school philosoph> or 
method ol' instruction al the several 
schi>ol levels gel in the way of an 
afticulateil sequence of inslructuMi 
On occasion, the selection of instruc* 
tional matcnal!» has been kno^^n tt» 



!>ustraie rather lhan enhance the 
sequencing of learning experiences 
l.,r stuJenlN. Whatever the lorm ol 
grade organii^ation, these needs lor 
jMuid articulation must he recognized. 

\ime districts have employed ver- 
ticil curriculum planning committees 
lo uood advantage. Teacher exchange 
programs whereby junior and semor 
hieh school teachers switch roles for 
a semester or an entire school year 
can also be helpful. Even exchanging 
classroom teaching materials or test* 
nm procedures can aid in the main- 
tenance of an articulated program. 
None of these suggestions is likely to 
aeeomplish the desired end without 
strong administrative leadership. 
With the trend toward fewer curricu- 
lun\ personnel in many di-itricts, this 
leadership is likely to fall on school 
principals at the different school 
levels. Good communication ol' both 
administrators and teachers at these 
dill'erent school levels is al)solutely 
essential in assuring continuity ami 
ariieulation of instructional prvigrams. 

^ The rationale for any change in 
grade organization should he care- 
fully communicated to both par- 
ents and (he general public, 
\Vhile the decision lo change grade 
oreani/ation in a given school district 
IS hkely lo be based on analysis ol a 
ciunplex set of factors (including cur- 
rem and projected enrollments, lacil- 
itv configurations, financial lesourccs. 
stall' and community prel'ercnces. and 
eurncular and staff development 
needs), it is also true that the success- 
I'll! implementation of any planned 
change will, at least I'* some extcni. 
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depend on community acceptance. 
Patrons in most districts still play 
some role in delerminine the llnanc- 
ing of schools at the local level; they 
certainly determme the quality of 
communication and support given to 
selected school programs. Recog- 
nizing these innucnces, it is incum- 
bent upon school administraii)rs and 
board members to maintain very 
open and honest communication 
about the need to change school or- 
ganization patterns. 

The rationale for a given change in 
grade organization often will be 
based on declining enrollments and a 
more efficient use of available facil- 
ities, liven the most vocal critics will 
recogni/e thai certain adjustments 
in school operation arc sometimes 
required in order to achieve a more 
responsible use of public dollars. If 
these critics can see that several 
viable alternatives were considered 
in the planning process, the\ arc 
more likeK to relax their opposition 
10 particular elemenis of the overall 
plan, 

It is also important thai the public 
realize thai the plan for changing 
grade organization is based on a care- 
ful assessment of most likely futures 
of the district. In this regard, it is 
especially important thai the recom- 
mended change be based on the besi 
possible enrollment and financial 
projections. Patrons must have the 
assurance thai the district will not be 
changing org;inizaiion each time an 
enrollment shift occurs, as such fre- 
quent changes remove any hope for a 
stable operating system. Most experts 
on planned change point to this need 



for control and stability as a means 
of consolidating gains associated 
wiih the change process. 

Conclusion 



It seems clear, both from a review 
of research literature and a sampling 
of opinions from districts recently 
involved in grade organization 
change, that there is no best form of 
grade organization. No single grade 
organization format has been shown 
to result in superior student achieve* 
ment or social adjustmeni. The grade 
sequencing used in a particular school 
district will, therefore, depend upon 
a varieiy of local circumstances, in- 
cluding the location, size, and quality 
of existing facilities, current and pro- 
jected enrollment patterns, and com- 
munity and staff expectations. By 
following the guidelines suggested 
above, each local school district can 
achieve a i:rade organization that is 
moNt compatible \Niih its own local 
circumstances and that achieves the 
stability needed for goal accomplish- 
ment within the organization. Wiih 
appropriate planning and operating 
procedures, it is even possible, 
though not preferred, to function 
wiih differing grade organization 
patterns within a single district. A 
district's choice of 6-3-3. S-4, 4-4-4 is 
probably not as important as what 
happens across the hyphens. Any 
organizational plan can be made to 
work: but good articulation between 
school levels as well as careful plan- 
ning of programs within each school 
level are required to assure needed 
continuity of learning activaies. 
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Morphet, E. , Johns, R,, Reller, T» Educational Organlgatlon and 
Administration, Prentlce-Hall, Inc., 1967. 



Chapter 12, entitled Organization of Schools for Instructional Purposes, 
reviews the authors' merits of different plans of school organization. Such 
plans include: 

o eight-four 

o six-three-three 

0 f our-f our-f our-f our 

0 four-four-three-three-two 

It is concluded that school organization should be determined by the purpose 
and needs of the area served by the school district. 
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i °! "'Z ''T^ ^ ^°"P'« of decades ago one 

coaunun.^ w.th tNvo elementary school plants, concerned about' 21 

i th M 'ft''' development of understandlg be 

■i r r . °^ ^^^'^^"^^ ^"d those of the new "du!t 

j bowl and e hn.c group residents, anxious to avoid an "across the tracks" 
group, established one K-3 school for the kindergarten throTgh^e third 
I grade and another for grades 4-6. It did this although it thereby reduced 

• tLT^ '^' '"'Sh.^ ^^'^^'"^ - "neighborS'^^^^^^^^^ 

. Two K.6 schooU would have been the more usual and more easilv S 

! a t":"'''"'"' J^'' ^''-^ -"J^ed in shorter distances to .d^col 

weu satisfied uith the educational achievements under this nlan -.nA 
; oes not svish to change. This plan wa. a forerunner of many tha have 
been adopted m recent years to overcome de facto segregaLn Other 
comn.unmes have organizational plans, that are not widely^used or dt 

• t ?io""'r''r P'^" ^^e res'u o' a bu' d. 

dr5n R •• ' ' consideration of educational needs of chH- 

i l be " f:roVl^ ^--^b^d. attention 

oe ^..en to onlv a few mcludmg the more common ones. 

Eight-Four Plan 

.me , has ost ground at varying rates depending upon t e g o'vth o 
student t P""^'P^"y because it was believed that it prov ded 

• cet ' " ^^^\^'°">'"0"I^ regarded as the end of att nd 

••ce b\ .ar-e numotrs of voufh and parents 

area, tr'' " ^ P'^" continued strongest in rural 

d in a":s\x;:r^T"'!;^ 

tiop Th n I . U ^administrative units for elc-m.ntarv .duca 

h° Und r t f'^'Y""'' °" basis of ti,e be! ef 

-^'u "s i r ^H... h.rtcen. and fourtoen-ycar-oid stude.it does 

-ur. soc.an> at rapid rate. Propor-ents argue that the soventh grader 
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t^>ese arguments that have hZ. T "'"^^"S^^de students. Desoite 
years, few if any school system ' ^'"^"^"^'^ ^^^^"^^d in reS 

It should b'e noted :j Mn\r;r T/"! ^V?^ 
other plans of organization, the k nder^.r. I P'"" ^^"^^ « m 
The growth of the kinderg Z nl fo n u ^^^^^>' P^^^^ed. 

not generally been in^co por "d inL J.^''" ^^P^d. However, it 
but rather has remained as a seoarl . °^ organization 

if ha. been housed in near^ al~^ ^^-^'"S e/en thou^ 

- -ion of preschool .o^alt^^S^^^^^^ 
Six-Three-Three Plan 

;t . foX^^^^^^^ Widespread in the nation. 

the desirability, of the junior high s ho '^'^'^ ^^^^ ^^^^ accepted 

chool has been encou aged nronk m! IT )""'or high 

. leaders but also through florab e s e t"n'^ ''^ °^ ^^"-tiouS 

Aniong the advantages claim d or h' T'''^"'' 

or seventh- and eighth-grade Tttln " f '""^^^^ P^-^ns 

adequate length to develop a good euid ,r"' ' ' ^'^^^^l of 

"mth.grade students to develoriead ' ^o 
t^nity to develop a program rdated to h ' 'T'''^' °PPor- 
Y ^ result of beini f^ed from "^'^^ °^ ^'^""g P^^p'e of this 

elementary and senior high schools P'''^^^"^^ °'both the 

••".~f?t&^^^^^^ - .^choo. .stems organized 

crreic;sn,s leveled at some of T o 11^''."* ^"'^ ^^'^ "^^"v 
cent y.ars, These criticisms have Tr^ "T °^ P'^" - 

^^-^.".er than to the elementarv-. It has been" A' ^'"^"^^'^ ^^hools 
Khoo s have been •Werdep^rtmentalized "'^""^ '^u' ^^^'^^ • 

chools. and that the academic ach evem^^^ T^'""^ '^"^ J'"'^' high 
factorv.. Studies have not supported e ct" ^'^^ ^"-^tj' 

denuc achievement, but among Z cH^ti ^u^"' l°^^'«r 
'hae the ninth grade should b' n the "'IT '^'^^ bel.c-.e 

achievement level. ,U mentioned L u'"' ^''^h school to rai,e t^e 
seventh, and "inth-grade eh ^^^^^^^^^^^^ '^'^ heen argued that th 
ho member, of the same school "P^^^ ^l^velopm^.u n- 

Recently this plan as well as (he K , 
the large cities as one which doe a ^i^^l '^T '""^ ^"^^^ ^^f-^^'' 

facil.tute desegregation to the de- 
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sired extent. Including fewer grades in a unit, especially at the elemen- 
tar>' level, makes it possible to bring together children from a wider area 
who may be more heterogeneous socially or racially. 

SiX'Two-Four Plan 

This plan is found in communities or sections of the country where 
the 6-3-3 plan is unacceptable because of certain conditions or view- 
points such as the following: 



1. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Separate elementary and secondary school districts with re- 
rjponsibilities respectively for grades 1-8 and 9-12 are in exist- 
ence. 

Four.year senior high schools are believed to offer better college 
preparatory programs than three-year senior secondary schools. 
The tvvo-year intermediate school offers the opportunity to 
develop a better, less departmentalized educational program 
than the three-year junior high school. 

Economy can be effected because the two-year school does not 
need all the special facilities that appear necessary in the three- 
year junior high school. . 

The three-year school provides too wide a range of ages with 
resultant undesirable development of students in the seventh 
grade. 



Fouf'^Four-Four^Four Plan 

or Four-Four-Three-Three-Two Plan 

These plans are not offered as ones which are widely employed at 
the present time. They are presented, however, to suggest that develop- 
ments are occurring which may make the emergence of new plans highly 
desirable. Both of these plans make provision for sixteen years of public 
education. They incorporate one preschool year, the kindergarten, and 
tNvo years of junior college into the organizational structure. In many in- 
stances these provisions are being made, but in part they regain ap- 
pendages rather than officially established elements of a structure. 

\Vhen the preschool and kindergarten are attached to the structure 
they would appear to Ht well with the first two years of the elementarvi 
school. Thus, a four-year institution which would be relatively small and 
Close to the home would result The second four-vear block, including 
tradibonal grades 3 to 6 could then be sumewhat farther removed from 
home and could facilitate desegregation through serving a larger geo- 
gJ^Phical area. The goals of these years may also suggest the desirability 
^^ ot having them in one unit. 

'^^K* J* ^ ""^^"^ structure the junior college 

« Deing added at a very rapid rate, A decade ago, only a few states 
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clearly regarded it as essential, but now there are many. The junior col 
lege, however is not universal in many states, and in some states it ser^t 
only hmited functions. The ne.xt decade, however, will almost S 
see .t e.vpand rapidly both in terms of provision for it being mad .t d In 
terms of having .t become multipurpose. It will need to seL incre^L 
ly not only as a part of higher education but as a vehicle for a n.w levfl 
of vocational-technical education and as an adult education center These 
developments offer an important opportunity for a thorough re-examina 
hon of the strengths of various organizational plans 

The extension downward and upward of educational provisions 
suggests that the old designations such as 6^ and S-4 will be d" 
carded during the 1960s and 1970s and that new. more comprehensive" 
and accurate tenninolog>. will become accepted. Possibly, greater struct 
tural vanation will be found both within and among districts. 

ORGAN-IZ.ATIO\AL CUIDELI.VES 

The comple.xit>- of the problem of or^ani-.ation makes the fo;Tnula- 
tion of a number of guideline, desirable. They should be of value either 
uj eva uatmg an existing organization or in developing an organizational 
plan. In cons.der.ng these guidelines, we should keep in mind that no 
one organization will meet the needs of all communities, that organiza- 
tional plans hav-e varying potentials, and that regardless of the oraani- 
zational plan the potential may go largely unrealized. Some of%he 

t"hnt T K '° P''-*" determining the t^•pes of 

choc s to be established others pertain to the schools wUhin the'plan. 
In general they refer to the basic units such as elementar>' and secondary 
schools, rather than to schools for children with special needs. 

mentalU, In I ""^ '""-^ determined funda- 

7Z^dZT^ " T"''''"' ' ^'^^ development 

of the des red educational program. The establishment of any units in an 
or,.mzat:onal plan n.ay have the effect of suggesting that th^s ool 
quv^tion IS much more different from the other units of the school svsten 
than 1 act^W is. Educational needs of children and youth are no" 
basically different It is a matter of emphasis rather than difference in 
kind. The needs of the sLxth.grade student are far more .similar to 'ho 
of the seventh grader than to those of the child in 4k- first grade em 
tnou^ he :s m the elementary school rather than in the Junio; high! 

2 The oroanizntional wn:<: need to he understood a. hUrumenr 
tl.oa,h M rru.c «, pror^ion. can be nuuie for cari,., / ! 

di.ulual d^-erencc.. The establi..hrnent of formal units of org.u.i^ltion 
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Spencerport Central Schools, January 7, 1982. 



In a mimeographed paper from Spencerport Central Schools, Spencerport, New 
York, educational advantages and disadvantages of various? patterns of grade 
level organization were discussed. The pros and cons of the following 
structures are outlined in this article: 



o 



•8-4 



o 



6-6 



o 



6-3-3 



o 



5-3-4 
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SPENCERPORT, NEV>7 YORK 



VJhat are the Educational Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the Various Patterns of Grade Level Organization? 



VJhen the Board of Education last year reviewed the 
implications of declining enrollment upon building utili- • 
zation it- became apparent that by 1986-87 it would be" 
possible to house any type of grade level organizational 
structure in the Spencerport Central School District. 
Hence the Board requested that information pertaining to 
the educational implications pertaining to building utili- 
zation be prepared for its consideration. 

To help place this issue in perspective a brief his- 
tory of school grade organization is attached, 

I agree with the comment that most of the reasons for 
or against a particular organizational format are not sup- 
ported by research. The major exception is that youth to- 
day enters puberty one year earlier than it did fifty 
years ago - when the junior high schpol concept emergedl 

Last year the Pittsford Central Schools ascertained ' 
.the experience of other school districts in Monroe County. 
They reported: 

School clo6inQ6 and Qfiada IzvzZ /izo^Qanization^ 
kavt /Lzczntly takzn placz In Vznilcld, We^^ J^ondt- 
quoit and Ru6 k-HznKittta . VzC'Uion6 have, bdzn madz 
in i'Jzbite.^ and d&ci6ion6 ah.(L pznding in Gkzccz. Uo 
4>ingiz idzal oAganization ha6 zvolvzd out o {, thz chan- 
ge4 in Wonfiot County. Jn {tact, vtMj {^c.l>j dU>tfiic.t6 
/laue adopted tkz iamz total patt(LA.n. Oq thz zightzzn 
diitA.ict6 in tkz county, only Gatti- Chili ha6 exactly 
thz 6amt pattdfin a6 ?itt6 ^ofid. T/ie fiti>t izatufiz a 
\ja.fiiQ.ty oi pc.tt2.n.n6 , njith some. paA.t6 {bat fiantly tht 
total pattz-Kn) in common. At the zlzmtntaKy Itvzl, 
thz {^ollo^oing pat: z.xi6t- K-2, K-4, 5-4, 5, K-6, 

K-3, K-S, 4-6. Tzn di6t'Xict6 in thz county haue. mid- 
dle. i>chooli>, zight di6tn.ict6 /lave junto fi high 6chool6, 
foun.te.zn 0(J tkz zightzzn diht'iicti havz ok njill havz 
9-12 high 6chool6. In diicui.bion loith di6tnict o ^ic- 
ial6 , onz dzte.Kminz6 that mo6t organizational dzcii>ion6 
uJzKz ba6zd on {^acton6 othzn. than a philo6ophical posi- 
tion. 
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Mcouoe CoLintij iuptfiintandtnt^ w/io havz bttn in- 
volvzd in th<L6<L diangt^ indicate that the. adopted 
oKQanizational pJiodact J.6 not nza/ilij impofitcint a4 
tho. ca^iQ. Qi^Q.)\ to ptannin^ and pnoQfiamminQ tlxa on.- 
Qanization. Each 6u.p(Ln.int2.ndQ.nt tndtcatzii that thcL 
adopted pattzKn in hi6 dii>tfiict hcu mfikad lOdll. Theif. 
ag/LZt that mack attention jiccd-i to be gi\j(Ln to the 
points 0^ di^continiLity to ini>un.e a/iticu.lation o 
p/iOQ/iam and Qood eommanication patten.n6 n.eQaH.dinQ 
■btudeht need6 . . 

As one reads and reviews the attached list of pros 
and cons for: 

8-4 Grades K-8, 9-12 

6-6 Grades K-6, 7-12 

6-3-3 " Grades K-6 , 7-9, 10-12 

5-3-4 Grades K-5, 6-8, 9-12 

3-3 Grades K-3, 4-6 

The key question, to consider is: 

VJhat educational sccting is most appropriate or 
uniquely suited for students who are no longer children 
and not yc'i young men and woman? 

Operationally this translates into two questions: 

1. Should the sixth grade be in a middle school or 
an elementary school? 

2. Should the ninth grade be in a junior high school 
or a senior high school? 

Other criteria to be considered in reorganizing grade 
levels in a school system faced with declining enrollment 
are : 

1. What should be the minimum number of sections of 
a grade level in an elementary building? 

2. How important is the concept of the neighborhood 
school? ^ 

3. What will be the impact upon present and probable 
future attendance area boundaries? 
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4. V/hat are community expGctations or desires? 

5. What are faculty expectations or desires? 

6. VJhat types of, and how many, classroom spaces 
need to be provided for special programs? 
e.g. Triad, NI/ED, Art, Music, Physical Educa 
tipn, BOCES. 

7. What are the financial implications? 



For example/ see: 

1.. Tanner, J.M., Growth at Adolescence. Oxford: 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, 19S2. 

2. Eichorn, Dorothy H. , ^'Variations in Growth 
Rate," Childhood Education, XLIV (January, 
1968) , 286-291. 

3. Meredith, Hov/ard V. "Stature and Weight of 
Children of the United States with Reference 
to the Influence of Racial, Regional and 
Socioeconomic, cind Secular Factors," Ainerican 
Journal of Diseases of Childhood, LXII 
(November, 1941), 930-936. 

4. Ramsey, Glen V., "The Sexual Development of 
Boys," American Journal of Psychology, LVI 
(October, 1943) , 217-233. 

5. Gesell, Arnold, Frances llg. and Louise 
Bates Ames, Youth: The Years From Ten to 
Sixteen, New York: Harper cind Brothers, 1956. 

6. Gordon, Ira J. Human Development: From 
Birth Through Adolescence, New York: Harper 
and Row, 1962. 
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•A BRIEF HISTORY OF SCHOOL GRADE LEVEL ORGANIZATION 

So fixed a fixture are grades in America's schools it is 
hard to imagine schools without them. The dame school, conducted 
in New England kitchens by dedicated, if not very literate teach- 
ers, accommodated neighborhood children regardless of age and 
without grade structure; and so did the one room rural schools 
that educated generations of Americans. Age grading was first 
introduced in Boston's Quincy Grammar School in 1848 - the inno- 
vation of that acje. It grew out of the assumption that students 
may be logically 'grouped by age and taught specific blocks of 
subject matter. A practical reason for grading was that chunks 
and pieces of knowledge could be transmitted by relatively in- 
expert teachers to the ever-increasing number of students enter- 
ing the schools. 

The scheme swept across the years and the nation, and h?,s 
resisted uprooting. Criticism of age grading began as early as 
the 1860 's when some educators charged that grades locked stu- 
dents into rigid learning situations; that each student was ex- 
pected to learn what the grade-syllabus mandated, regardless of 
student needs and interests; that grade education was goosestep 
and mass education; that individual instruction was impossible. 
Few paid attention. 

As. populations boomed and torrents of students flowed 
into the classrooms, authorities v;ere concerned less with what 
was happening to the individual and more with finding manageable 
v;ays to administer the schools. Conformity took over: eight 
grades of elementary school; four years of high school. School 
buildings housed elementary grades as local conditions permitted; 
but the high school plant, usually the to\vTi's architectual orna- 
ment, remained rigidly a four-year institution. 

From 18^^0-1920, pressure from many diversified groups caused 
a reappraisal of the traditional 8'«*4 organizational pattern. 
These pressures came from the university, advocates of vocational 
competence, and the school educational community. The university 
felt there was a lack of standardization and that high school sub- 
jects should be taught at an earlier age. Advocates of vocation- 
al competence felt that many students need a practical education 
which would enable them to. go into the labor market directly from 
high school . There fore , they stressed the .leed for this program 
to begin in grades seven and eight. The educational community/ 
faced with critical housing needs at the secondary level, suggested 
moving one grade out of the high school. Teachers, also saw a 
possibility of having new and improved special facilities. Reor- 
ganization came v;ith the acceptance of the 6-3-3 plan. 
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The only child-oriented impetus for this chanqe came from 
G. Stanley Hall. Hall defined the childhood period as gradually 
terminating at the end of the tv;elfth year and the transition to 
adolescence beginning thereafter. Many educators of that pAriod 
disagreed with his concern with the childhood to adolescence 
transition. However, they did use his studies to justify reor- 
ganizing the schools to accommodate three periods of growth and 
development: childhood , transition and adolescence . Thus the 
period of childhood was accommodated in grades K-6 , transition 
m grades 7-9 and adolescence in grades 10-12. 

Since the early nineteen hundreds, anthropologists, psychol- 
ogists, and sociologists have undertaken multi-disciplinary, 
longitudinal studies of human growth and development. These 
studies can be categorized roughly as physical development, in- 
tellectual development, and personality development. 

• 

_ Dissatisfaction with certain aspects of the 6-3-3^ school or- 
ganization plan plus research in human growth and development 
provided an excellent foundation for the structuring of a^hew 
type of school organization, ^ 

Variations came rapidly year by year. 

Always there v/ere strong arguments for the rearrangements. 
Researchers and psychologists had a field day listing educational 
advantages and disadvantages of this or that plan. Most argu- 
ments, even though heavily docu^nented , were either specious or 
nonsense . 

The truth was that not educational enhancement but down-to- 
earth reasons decided the choice of grades alignment. The most 
practical were the availability, location, and size of a school 
plant. Parent wishes, local preference for school size, and ope^ 
ational costs also helped determine which grades would be housed" 
together. 

"Actually, what is important is not grade structure. A good 
teacher and a good program are what count." 

continued research on student needs at different age levels 
finally revealed an almost irre futable fact: Boys and girls enter- 
ing puberty need courses and services not made available to them 
m traditional elementary grades or high school programs. 

Educators then tried to find an educational setting which 
would be uniquely suited for students who are no longer children 
and not yet young men and women. 
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.What young adolescents need, researchers reported, is a 
variety of cxporicnces with people, things, nature and problems; 
opportunities to explore ideas; a chance to expand their basic 
skills of expresiiion and computation - all that, plus teachers 
concerned v/ith helping young minds and bodies develop toward 
excellence rather than transmitting subject matter and rating 
youngsters on their academic or athletic prowess.-' 

The latest available data regarding types of organizational 
plans used by school systems was a study done by the NEA Re- 
search Division. They found: 

Percent of school systems 
by enrollment group 





3,000- 


300- 


COMBIN.?\TIOM 


24,999 


2,999 


6-3-3 


36.6% 


11.6% 


6-2-4 


21.3 


17.4 


8-4 


10.4 


21.1 


6-6 


3.7 


22.7 


5-3-4 


11. 9 


8.7 


4-4-4 


1.1 


2.1 


7-5 


1. 9 . 


1.:^ 


Other 


13.1 


15.3 



1. Ben Brodinsky, "Tell us: What logic puts fifth graders 
in some junior high schools?" Updating School Board 
policies , V. 10, no. 3 (March 1979) . 

2. Frederick W. Ball,, "The Sixth Grade: Elementary or 
Middle School?" lAR Research Bulletin (April 1973). 

3. Brodinsky, ibid . 
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8-4 (GRADES 



FOR 

Keeps pupils in the elementary school environ- 
ment longer. 

More emphasis could (perhaps would) be given 
to the traditional so-called fundamentals; 
the teacher would be with the pupil for the 
entire day or mosU of it and thus could pro- 
vide better instruction and guidance. 

The gap between elerr.entary and secondary edu- 
cation would come later when the pupil would 
be better prepared to cope v/ith it. 

Articulation between elementary and secondary 
education would be more eajiily achieved since 
there woul^ be only one bridge to effect 
rather than tv/o. 

"Growing up" socially would occur later. 

Home-school cooperation might be more easily 
attained. 

Schools would probably be nearer the home of 
the pupil,, and transportation problems might 
conceivably be decreased in grades seven and 
eight. 



6b 



9-12) 

AGAINST ! 

The curriculum for grades seven and eight r.i.:;:, ^ 
in some instances be much narrower (without"'* 
or with much less adequate libraries, shops, 
science rooms, physical education facilities,' 
homemaking rooms, arts and crafts rooms, 
guidance provisions) and thus would provide 
for the needs of these pupils markedly less 
adequately. 

If an enriched program were attempted, it might 
under certain circumstances and in a naniber of 
schools, call for considerable duplication of 
special rooms and equipment v/hich would not be 
utilized fully. 

The program of activities for grades seven and 
eight might tend to be very limited and in- 
adequate for pupils in grades seven and eight. 

Securing of elementary teachers for grades 
seven and eight would be difficult. 

The opportunities of pupils in grades kinder- 
garten to six might be seriously interfered 
with by making provisions for the older pupils; 
to provide equivalent opportunity, both caoital 
outlay and current expense costs would tend to 
be cojisiderably greater. 

Forces early adolescents to interact continu- 
ally with pre-adolescents. 

Forces pupils to make a rapid adjustment from 
elementary to high school. 

The gap between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation might easily be so wide that it v/ould 
be extremely difficult to bridge. 

Adequate guidance and necessary experience to 
facilitate bridging the gap to secondary edu- 
cation would bo more difficult to provide. 

Denies early adolescents a school of their ov.'n 
and a broader " curriculum offering appropriate 
to their needs, 



(GRADES K-R, 7^1 O) 



FOR 



4. Provides more mature 12-14 vo-ir oi^ 

Sd:?y%c';'o'^!?'^-'='="'^^^°^ P-^"- the 

6. Provides specialists f-n 4-«.«u 

the secondiry schools in 



AGAINST 



t.>^n"K-l?%'ii°2'.'^"^"'' fro. .elementary schcoUng 

2. Pressures pupils between n i /i i. 
childhood behind them! ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

3. creates larger secondary schools. 

4. Creates constant interaction 
adults and early adolescents ' 

5. Teachers more subject matter than child ori- 

Si?rty^fre1^LMn°: vf"^ ^^-^i" 
exploring various subject areas. 
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6^:3-3 (GRADES 



FOR 



^' Sinnc^^ facilitates better 

relationships for pupils and parents. 

2. Fifth and sixth graders provide appropriate 
role models for younyer students. ^ 

iTl'evc'ls?''''"''°"'""°"^ ^^^^^^^ Of 

« 

4. Maintains neighborhood school concept. 

^' schooirof^f^"^"''^"'^" "'""^ young adults 
scnoois of their own. 

6. Provides for gradual change from self-con- 
zat'ion.'''"'^°^"= ^° =°"P''='^- d^partLntali- 

7^8-9'° For°7"fl%'' =°"n=eling program for 
' a J. tor 7-8-9 a betcer, more nnnrnnvi ^4-^ 
organization of academic stuSils can bo 
developed. 

^* 9uf ar^nf? *^PP°'-t""ities are available to 
9th graders as opposed to being at the 
bottom of the ladder." 

9. 6-3-3 enables the school to develop a pro- 
Pr'ovide activitieL and to 

for o^riv .1°^ ^'^P^^^^^^ces c-ind leadership 
ror early adolescents. 

10. Many ninth graders are not able to accept 
9-L^scl.o^^ir^^^^"^^ ^^^^^^ °" 

11. The academic pressure caused by teachers 

ho are accustomed to working with senior 
high students and the competition of ad- 
vanced senior high students is too much 
for advanced ninth graders. 

' ^'J^is form of .organization is well accepted 

'^c^^'s^s:t^'' ^^^^^^ ^'^^ 

iFRirJific^tlofv'""'^'^^'" training, teacher cer- 
^■'^rl^rl^r;l'n? ^^i.^l ^^T^;.':?.'. Education 
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zi^7- 9, 10-12) 

AGAINST 

1. Ninth graders are physically differ^nf fhnn 
seventh and eighth graders . Two thirds o' 
the girls and one third of the boysin the 
eighth grade have gone through puberty ah 
or almost all, of the ninth grade boys 'and 
girls have gone through puberty? ^ 

2. A ninth grader is too sophisticaterl fnr- 
seventh and eighth .grade'^chil'dr^n who ^ant 

to imitate ninth graders and grow up too fast. 

3. Pressures pupils between 12 and 14 to nlace 
their childhood behind them. ^ 

^' In^A^^ltu^^^ 5°^ ^^^^^^ programs in seventh 
and eighth grades are hedged in by the nin^h 
grade Carnegie unit scheduling requirements 

Sers^mfrr'^H'^'r ^''^^^^^^ tend to make 

chUd^^^^cL^:?'^^^' "^^'''^ ^^-^ 

^' "l!^?,?^"^^^ separated from 10-11-12 

UcateS.''^''''"''' """"^ equipment must be dup- ' • 

7. Limited course offerings, especially for the 
academically talented and gifted! 

lac^Vf's^h'gra'de?^'"^ ^^^^^ 

9. Sometimes a junior high school is a "little 
high school" and not a school with its own 
Identity; it has "junior" status. 

10. Some parents and pupils feel that a junior 
high school "doesn't count," or at leas^ 
not the 7th and 8th grades. 

11. Some sixth grade students can be neqative 
role models for younger children. 
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5-3-4 (GimPBS K 

FOR 

1. Research findings consintiently show that today 
your. liters enter adolosconcG a year earlier 
than they did 50 years acjo due to better nutri- 
tion and improved socioeconomic conditions. 

2. Student acjes in a 6-7-8 school more nearly 
parallel the period of human growth and do- 
ve lopir.ent between childhood and adolescence 
called transcendence . 

3. Research indicates children are in pubescence 
between ages 11 and 13. 

4. Groups pupils who are more alike than either 
elen;entary or secondary age pupils. 

5. This age group needs personal attention which 
they do not receive sufficiently in any of the 
other organizations. They are at an awkward 
stage and need to be together with excellent 
teacher personnel. 

6. They are at an academic age where they need 
reinforcement and extension of skills through 
application. 

7. r./ipoGes pupils to various areas of speciali- 
zation at an earlier age on an exploratory 
basis. Specialist would be available to help 
sixth graders branch out easier than they can 
in an elementary school.. 

8. Provides sixth graders the opportunity to 
used specialized facilities such as science 
labS/ home economics rooms, and industrial 
arts siiops. 

9. Sixth graders need greater stimulation and de- 
partr.icntali'/.ation of teaching and special 
facilities and equipment/ e.g. shops and labs, 
to advance according to their ability. 

: . Facilitates greater flexibility in grouping 
Ir^p.^^.: hilar en for instructional purposes. 



5; 6-8, 9-12) 

AGAINST 

1. Sixth graders are better off in the protective 
environment of an elementary school. 

2. Gth graders would lose the benefit of an elem- 
entary school program. 

3. Sixth graders not available for safaty patrol/ 
student council and other leadership roles. 

4. Sixth graders are too young to be pushed very 
hard academically or socially. 

5. The elementary school challenge of v/orking 
with children at the sixth grade level would 
be missing. 

6. 6-7-8 Programs often are very similar, or 
identical to 7-8-9 programs. 

7. There might be a scaling down of standards in 
a K-5 school (especially in chorus, band, and 
physical education) because the pace setting 
sixth grade is absent. 

8. This may decrease the proportion of male 
teachers in fourth and fifth grades. • 

9. Music program might have to be extended into 
third grade in order to have a 3 year program 
in building. Many 3rd graders are too young 
for music. 

10. Removes the leadership role carried by ninth 
grade students . 

11. The difference betv;een age 14 (ninth grade) 
and age 18 (twelfth grade) is too great and 
makes it very difficult for ninth graders 
to adjust to the new school. 

12. Ninth graders are too young, immature to be 
placed with senior high students. 

13. Administrative techniques and procedures 
would have to change. 70 



5 -3 --4 (GPJ\DES 



FOR (continued) 

11. Provides orderly transition from elementary 
methods and materials to secondary methods, 
materials and complete departmentalization. 

12. Can provide a school with an identity of its 
own which enhances pupils sense of belonging. 

13. Reduce emphasis on parties, dances and com- 
petitive athletics. 

14. Children can have a fresh start in a new school 
one year earlier. That is, they can detach 
themselves from old labels, make new friends, 

15. With ninth graders in a separate building, the 

growmg-up" process will be slowed down! 

16. The leadership advantages we give to sixth grad- 
ers could be given to fifth graders. 

17. Removes the restraint of organizing part of the 
scnool to meet high school graduation require- 
ments (Carnegie units) . 

18. A transitional school should have at least 
three grade levels in it to allow sufficient 

?u uu"" i^'"" students to develop an identity 
with the building and for the faculty to know 
and work with the students. 

19. Today's ninth graders are more mature, sophis- 
ticated, than those of 50 years ago, when the 
Dunior high school was created, and can handle 
and profit the high school and extracurricular 
pressures. 

20. The end of eighth grade is a natural break. 
Many ninth graders are mature enough to fit in 
and profit by the high school program. They 
feci like and want to be senior high school 
students. 



5/ C-8, 9 -12) 



21. Many ninth graders need a greater varietv of 
course offerings than is available in a junior 
high school. 

22. Provides opportunity for advanced ninth grad- 
ers to take higher level courses without trav- 
elling to another school. 

23. Affords opportunity, for a broader curriculum 
offering m the high school. 

24. Facilitates continuing and articulation of 
educational programs 9-12 in all areas, cur- 
ricular and co-curricular including athletics. 

25. Places the entire high school program and 
C.^negie unit requirements in one building. 

26. Earlier referrals can be made for remediation 
or for acceleration. 

27. Facilitates more efficient use of staff. 

23. College admission and state high school grad- 
uation requirements are based upon the as- 
sumption of a 9-12 program. 
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,(_G RAPES K- 



FOR 



in'-?rnol.?°^ f snme acjG group to draw from for 
inbtLUctional grouping purposes. 

Would provide for qrcabor r.pcciali.aCion-f ocus 
ol toachincj and administrative skills. 

Minimize sprond of unrest from intermediaLo 
ciuidren to primary children. 

'•^'r^no^'' f -"horter time span between planned 
school changes" for each student. 

.More efficient staffing ratios because of 
larger pool of students at a grade level.' 



7b 



, 4- 6) 



I 



AGAINST 

1. Emphasizes curricular differences between 
grades 3 and 4. 

2. Role modeling by intermediate children for 
primary children would be eliminated. 

3. Eliminate the opportunity for cross qrouu- 
ing from lower levels to higher levels and 
vice versa. 

^nS'^rf'"'' ^^'^'^^^^i^^-'-^tion among past, present 
and future teachers of the pupils. 

5. Increased transition, articulation, coor- 
dination problems. 

6. Diminishes the opportunity for siblinos 
and neighborhood friends to ride and to 
walk to school together. 

7. An increase in transportation costs is 
likely. 

0. Loss of neighborhood schools. 
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EXHIBIT A 



Intermediate vs. Middle Schools: 
An Analysis of che Relative Costs in the 
Montgomery County Public Schools 



Summary 



This report was prepared by Dr. John Riew of Pennsylvania State University as 
part of the Middle School Evaluation Study conducted by the Department of 
Educational Accountability, Montgomery County Public Schools. The study found 
that, in general, the per pupil cost differences between middle and junior 
high schools are not very great. Differences brought about by adjustments to 
school utilization rates through school closures are larger than the 
differences due to the supplementary middle school program costs. 
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This report was prepared by Dr. John Riew of Pennsylvania 
State University as part of the Middle School Evaluation 
Study conducted by the Department of Educational 
Accountability, Montgomery County Public Schools, 
Rockville. Maryland. The opinions expressed herein are 
those of the author, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the Montgomery County Public Schools. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



INTERMEDIATE VS, MIDDLE SCHOOLS; AN ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIVE COSTS - 
IN THE MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



In Che evaluation of middle schools mandated by the Board of Education in 
Resolution No, 827-77, the question of middle school costs is important. In 
the Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) middle school program, when sixth 
graders are shifted from elementary schools into middle schools, they are 
given a somewhat broader curriculum similar to secondary school students, more 
funds for texts and materials, and the staff in their schools are given 
supplementary allocations for the interdisciplinary resource teacher positions 
planned as part of the middle school program. In the Middle School 
Evaluation: Year T Progress Report (March, 1980), the costs of these 
increments in staff, materials, and trans portation were est ima ted . Bas ed on 
these cost increments, an estimate was made of the cost of shifting the entire 
school system to a middle school structure from its current structure of 7-?l 
and 7-9 junior high schools. Those data suggested that the cost of shifting 
sixth graders throughout MCPS (based on 1980 salaries and enrollments) would 
be approximately 1.55 million dollars. Based on a sixth grade enrollment at 
that time of 7,431, this amounted roughly to an additional 5208 per sixth 
grader for converting to a middle school structure. 

Ho'vever, from what is known about the economies of scale in education, schools 
which are operating at less than their optimal capacities are more costly per 
pupil than schools functio^^ing near their enrollment capacities. Since most 
schools in MCPS are operating far below their maximum utilization rates, the 
effect of this condition is important to consider when estimating the costs of 
changing the school grade structures. This consideration is equally relevant 
for estimating school costs when enrollments change due to other situations 
such as school closings. Thus, in order to provide a more appropriate 
estimate of the cost differences between middle and junior high schools, a 
nethod was needed not only to identify the costs of materials, textbooks, and 
transportation, hut also the staff costs attributable to school underu t i 1 i za- 
cion itself. Dr. John Riew, professor of economics at Pennsylvania State 
University, in collaboration with Dr. John Larson of the Department of 
Educational Accountability (DEA) staff, developed an econometric model for 
estimating school costs in this manner. 

This cost report is limited to examining the operating costs of the four 
middle schools and their feeder network of 15 elementary schools. The primary 
objective of this study was to compare, through the use of an econometric 
model of school costs, the estimated operating costs of this set of schools 
under four simulated conditions: 

Present Condition : K-5/6-8 middle school structure with no closings 
Alt ernative 1 : K-6/7-8 junior high school structure with no closings 



The cost estimates for staff and utility costs, taking into consideration 
school underuti lization costs, middle school program supplements, and 
adninis rrative savings from school closings, are indicated in Table E-l. 



Alternative 2: 



K-5/6-8 middle school structure with three elementary 
c los ings 



Alternative 3: 



K-6/7-8 structure with one junior high school closing 



E-1 
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TABLE E-l 



Estimated Costs, Including Staff, Utilities, Middle School Program Costs, 
Underutilization Costs and School Closing Savings, for Alternative 
Crade Structures and School Closing Conditions 



School 
Level 



Number 

of 
Schools 



Number 

of 
Pupils 



Staff 
Costs 



Utilities 
Costs 



Total 
Costs 



Comparisons With 
Present Costs 
Per 

Total Pupil 



Elementary 
Middle School 
Total 



Elementary 
Junior High 
local 



A5 
19 



15 
19 



Present Condition; K-5/6"8 No Closing 

6,090 $ 8,781,982 $4^6,053 $ 9,278,035 
3,369 5,199,932 312,276 5,512,208 
9,459 $13,981,9U $808, 32Q $14,790,243 

Alternative 1; K"6/7~8 No Closing 

7134 $10,050,663 $496,053 $10,546,716 
2325 3,951,587 312,276 4,263,863 
9,459 $14,nO2,250 $308,329 $14,810,579 $ 20,336 

more 



$ 2 
more 



Alternative 2; K-5/6-8. Close Three Elementavv Schools 



Elementary 12 
Middle School 4 
Total 16 



6,090 $ 8,350,075 $389,86^* $ 8,739,939 
3,369 5,199,932 312,276 5,512,208 
9,459 $13,550,007 $702,140 $14,252,147 $538,096 

less 



$57 
less 



Alternative 3; K-6/7~8. Close One Junior High School 



Elementary 
Junior High 
Total 



15 7,134 $10,050,663 
3 2,325 3,362,452 
18 9,459 $13,413,115 



$496,053 $10,546,716 
243,801 3,606,251 
$739,854 $14,152,969 $637,274 

less 



$67 
less 



Several conclusions appear justified from the results. First, assuming no 
school closings in this network of schools, the middle school organisation 
costs essentially the same as the 7-8 junior high school organization. The 
middle school organization costs $20,336 (or about $2.00 per pupil) les^ 
across the K-8 network of 9,459 pupils. Since 1,044 sixth graders are 
receiving additional services in this condition, the present model appear? c.-» 
.-^frer more value than would changing the middle schools to 7-8 schools without 
anv closings. 



Second, under either a middle school or 7-8 junior high school organization, 
closing underutilized schools results in substantial savings. Rv clopjna 
:hree ;<-5 elementary schools under the middle school organization, there is ^ 
oro;«^ted savings of $538,0-36, or $57 per pupil for the entirp nt>tworU. 
converting ihe middle schools to 7-8 schools and closing one of rhem, cherp 
3 arojecteri savines of $'->17,2 7i or <!''i7 per pupil acro.^->: fhe K-8 nt-Cwo-'< 
- ;hco 1 3 . 

8i 

. , , . ^ 
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Third, in comparing the two school closing alternatives, che operating cost 
difference between middle and 7-8 junior high school structures is about $10 
per pupil. However, the total staff costs for middle schools in the table 
above include $133,835 for interdisciplinary resource teacher positions, and 
extra funds to finance the sixth graders' textbooks, materials, and transporta- 
tion at^ the secondary school level. These supplemental funds amount to iU 
per pupil across the K-8 network. Thus, approximately $A (27 percent) out of 
$U per pupil middle school program increment, has been recovered through more 
efficient school utilization in the K-5/5-8 grade structure. 

In general, the per pupil cost differences between middle and junior high 
schools are not very great in this network of schools. Differences brought 
about by adjustments to school utilization rates through school closures are 
larger than the differences due to the supplementary middle school program 
costs. It should be noted that the per pupil costs for Che various alter- 
native.<3 are specific to this network of schools and cannot be generalized to 
MCPS as a whole. For any given network of schools, such an analysis mav yield 
somewhat different cost-efficiency figures. On the other hand "the method of 
cost analysis used here is directly applicable to determining the school costs 
for any given set of schools under any specific enrollment pattern, such as 
the coMparisons required for other school closing decisions. 
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EXHIBIT 5 



Summaries of Selected Research Studies 
on the Effects of Different Grade Organization 
on Students and Parents 



Austin, J,C. A Comparative Study of Two Forms of School Organization For the 



Early Adolescent in Terms of Pupil Achievement and School ^Adjustment . 
(Doctoral Dissertation, University of Houston, 1967,) 



The purpose of this study was to compare a newly organized (5-3-4) school 
structure with a traditional (6-3-3) school structure to measure student 
academic achievement and adjustment. No conclusive differences between the 
groups in achievement as measured in grade 7 were found. Differences in 
achievement factors in grades 9 and 10 favored the control group. There were 
no significant differences in attendance, dropout rate, and cocurricular 
participation before grade 10. The parent's questionnaire indicated the 5-3-4 
program was superior in all categories. High socioeconomic attendance may 
have affected the results for this part of the study. 





Baker, A Study of Selected Variables in a Change From A Junior High School 

Organization To A Middle School Organization , (Doctoral Dissertaion, Syracuse 
University, 1972,) 



The purpose of this study was to determine the differences in pupil 
achieveir^ent , attitude, intelligence, teacher attitude and organizational 
climate in c change from junior to middle school organization. Study 
conclusions specifically relating to middle school organization include: 



o . improved teacher attitude 

o trend toward open climate 

o healthier student attitude 

o highT academic achievement 

o no change in I.Q. 



1 
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Beauchamp, Marian. A Study of Selected Variables in a Change From 
A Junior High School Organization To A Middle School Organization . 
(Doctoral Dissertation, Syracuse University, 1972.) 



The study examined the effects on student achievement of changing school 
organizational patterns from junior to middle schools. Student and teacher 
attitudes, student achievement and intelligence, and organizational climate 
were assessed. It was found that pupils in the middle school had: 

o better mental health and improved attitude toward school 

o improved achievement 

o a marked change toward openness 

o improved teacher attitudes 

In addition, it was reported that seventh graders were affected the most by 
the change. 
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Blyth, D,, Simmons, R. , and Bush, D. "The Transition Into Early Adolescence: 
A Longitudinal Comparxson of Youth In Two Educational Contexts/' Sociology of 
Education , 5i (July, 1978), pp. 149-169. 



This study examined tne transition into 7th grade within two different 
education contexts - K-8 and K-6 school structures. Five areas of social and 
psychological development including parent-peer orientation, participation in 
extracurricular activities, early dating behavior, the value oi -different 
personal traits, and the individual's self-esteem were examined. Trie study 
f cund : 



6th graders showed different types of behavior and endorsed 
different values depending upon the type of school attended. 

For example: K-8 students were more influenced by peers, were 
victimized more, and preferred to be with their close 
friends. K-6 students were more academically oriented 
and internalized a greater sense of responsibility. 

Differential changes in students' perception of their environment, 
their self-image, their participation in extracurricular activities, 
and their chances of being victim* 7ed were reported for in these two 
groups . 

For example: Students who had attended K-8 schools became 
increasingly more positive about themselves, 
participated in more activities, and felt less 
anonymous than students who had attended K-6 schools. 
The study concluded that additional research was 
needed to further identify the causes and consequences 
of these differences in socialization experiences and 
their implications for youth. 
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Bryan, C, and Erickson, £. Structural Ilffects on School Behavior ; A 
Comparison of Middle School and Junior High School Progr:..9 . Mimeographed 
paper from Grand Rapids Public Schools, 1970. 



The purpose of this research project was to determine if the implementation of 
"middle school concept" would create an organizational structure or social 
contexc that would enhance relationships both within and between the staff and 
student body. Study findings concluded that the West Middle School was 
generally functioning in accord with its basic philosophy. Further, the study 
concluded that the implementation of the middle school concept, generally 
speaking, had a positive impact on parents, teachers and peer group influence 
as compared to the traditional junior high program. However, the middle 
school organization did not result in any more positive effects on student 
satisfaction with the school nor upon student achievement. 
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Glissmeyer, C,H, School for the Sixth Grader, the Elementary or the 

Middle School?" Ca lifornia Journal of Educational Research , XX (September, 
1969), pp, 176-185, 



evolution and purpose of middle schools are introduced • A study conducted by 
Donald Eichhorn (1966) compared over a one-year period, 1966-67, the academic 
achievement of 6th grade pupils in modif ied-departmentalised and a 
self-contained elementary and middle schools. No conclusions were reached in 
assigning an overall superiority to either type of organizational or grouping 
arrangement. It was concluded that other aspects (social adjustment, 
self-concept, educational facilities, instructional programs, etc.) in 
addition to achievement need to be analyzed for a more comprehensive study^ 



Throughout this article various excerpts from previous studies relating to the 
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Livingston, A,H. *'Does Departmental Organization Affect Children's 
Adjustment?'* The Elementary School Journal , (Jan, 1961), pp, 217-220, 



This article summarizes a study conducted by Fred Broadhead entitled **Pupil 
Adjustment in the Semi-Departmental Elementary School" dated April 1960. 
Personal and social adjustment was measured in 831 5th graders who had 
experienced semi-departmental organization in Tulsa public schools. Study 
results were not conclusive. Semi-departmental organization did not help or 
hinder pupil personal and social developm^ .it. 
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Rankin, H.S. A Study of the Pre- and Post-Attitudes and Academic Achlavements 
of Students in Grades 5 through 10 in a Change From A Junior High Organization 
To A Middle School Organization In A Suburban School System ^ (Doctoral 
Dissertation, Syracuse University, 1969.) 



The purpose of this study was to determine the differences in attitudes and 
acadeiTiic achievement in students who changed from a junior to a middle school 
arrangement. Attitudes of students in the middle school arrangement were 
demonstrated to be healthier than Junior high students. Academic achievement 
was also found to be somewhat higher in middle schools. 



Strickland, H. A Study of Selected Variables in a Change From A Junior High 
School Organization To A Middle School Organization In A Northeastern Arkansa s 
City , (Doctoral Dissertation, Ball State University, 1977.) 



The purpose of this study was to determine differences in academic ^ 

achieven;ent , attitude toward school and self-concept in 7th and 8th grade 

students who changed from junior to middle school in Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
Conclusions drawn from findings include: 



0 junior high students had higher scores on achievement tests 

0 junior high students had a slightly higher degree of negative 

feelings toward school than did middle school students 
o attitude and self-concept were unaffected by the reduction of 

^'inappropriate" social and physical activities 
c little change in instructional procedures of teachers were found 
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Summers, A. A., and Wolfe, B.L. *'Which School Resources Help Learning? 
Efficiency and Equity in Philadelphia Public Schools/' IRCD Bulletin , XI 
(Summer, 1976). 



This study addressed how student achievement growth can be increased through 
school resource allocation. Findings were drawn from a sample of students 
observed over a few years. The study found that all types of students in 
junior high school did better if they went to a school which was part of an 
elementary school. Additionally, being in an elementary school in the 8th 
grade increased pupil achievement growth by ^,3 months. 



